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College Students’ Attitudes 
Toward the 


DONALD LABOSKEY 


Manager, Student and 
Alumni Placement Center, 
University California, 
Los Angeles 


ATTITUDES, FOR OUR PURPOSES, may defined ten- 
dencies respond positively negatively ob- 
jects, situations, persons, ideas. The term “pro- 
fessions” quite confusing and current parlance 
runs the gamut meaning from the traditional con- 
cept the “learned professions” broad and all- 
inclusive philosophy ‘‘way life.” The latter 
seems more appropriate for our purpose, since the 
great majority college students think them- 
selves “professionally Whether his in- 
terest medicine accounting, even the most 
non-vocationally minded college senior has some 
vague notion where his career development might 
take him. And, invariably, the mere fact college 
training orienting him toward leadership role 
society which thinks being representative 


career. The career tends 


describe including everything more menial 
manual nature and including high-level tech- 
nicianship. 

are dealing, then, with college graduates who 
consider themselves headed toward professional en- 
deavors. result, our problem not what atti- 
tudes college students have toward the professions 
careers—they are very much favor them, 
particularly for themselves, unrealistic this 
may for certain individuals the group. The 
real questions, therefore, might phrased terms 
these unrealistic levels aspiration. 


Questions That Need Consideration 


Stated simply, boils down to: why aren’t some 
the attitudes college graduates more profession- 
al? Have nurtured properly? Have selected 
Have educated properly? train 
properly during the internship? know enough 
about the complex attitudes that have given rise 
the particular professional choice this indi- 
vidual? know enough about the group char- 


*Presented the Conference Directors and Staffs 
Approved Dietetic Internships Los Angeles, 
August 22, 1959. 


acter group attitudes our interns, if, fact, 
group interns possesses group character? 
These appear the critical questions, and per- 
haps sensitivity even the existence the ques- 
tions half the battle. 

concerns nurture and its criticalness profes- 
sional attitude, could easily raise the old issue 
nurture vs. nature, only suggest that both have 
their effect attitudinal development. born 
into “professional” family and raised with 
professional attitudes have their effect. not un- 
usual today, this age increasing school and 
college enrollments, have certain college popula- 
tions characterized “first generation college.” 
appears that, not having been reared college 
home certainly affects the rate and frequently the 
degree completeness with which professional at- 
titudes and values can assimilated. 


Selection and Education 


And what selection? professional field with 
shortage members and one with heavily struc- 
tured educational requirements for qualification, 
such dietetics, large part the selection process 
accomplished for you. This selection, course, in- 
volves the free choice the individual far his 
vocational pursuit concerned and the many influ- 
ences that affect this choice. Parents, friends, teach- 
ers, counselors, members the profession, college 
admissions boards are all assisting the selection 
process with enlightened unenlightened knowl- 
edge the profession question. 

Ideally, vocational choice—whether dietetics 
another field—should evolve with complete 
understanding possible four important areas: 
(a) knowledge one’s self, (b) knowledge one’s 
relationship the various occupational groupings 
wherein success might anticipated, (c) knowl- 
edge the required education and training and 
where get it, and (d) knowledge the world 
work and workers the profession. The acquisition 
such knowledge perhaps never complete, in- 
dicating that self-selection far from perfect. Nev- 
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ertheless, the degree which these processes may 
have been mastered will heavily affect the attitude 
the individual toward his profession. 

The question proper education, that is, educa- 
tion formal sense, one reckoned with, 
since influences heavily the professional attitude. 
few simple truths regarding education and profes- 
sional choice bear repeating. Practically all college 
students consider themselves professionally oriented. 
They tend distinguish between the learned pro- 
fessions and careers business, industry, govern- 
ment, but neither route considered less profes- 
sional than the other. College students differ their 
capacities accept the values broad educational 
backgrounds for any professional pursuit op- 
posed relatively immediate “how courses. 

This difference appears function the 
maturational process, but there heavy conflict 
concept here. Where professional curricula stress 
the need for broad liberal arts backgrounds before 
entering professional training, the students most 
ready pursue these liberal arts subjects the 
undergraduate level are most frequently attracted 
the learned professions. The students most need- 
ful specifics and to” information are most 
readily attracted the professional training which 
available the undergraduate level. 

Since the very breadth liberal 
ground part the attitudinal and value system 
the “professional orientation,” would appear 
that, order develop proper professional atti- 
tudes educationally, sufficient breadth formal 
education must developed some level the 
educational process. doubtful that four-year 
college curriculum can include all the necessary 
professional courses and still give the breadth 
human understanding through formal education 
that would permit, for instance, the use wise 
judgment, the development communication skills, 
and rather broad knowledge the behavioral 
sciences, important any management activity. 

For long time, much the concern about voca- 
tional guidance was based the concept which as- 
sumed that there was perfect vocational niche for 
each individual. with the “perfect mate” theory 
marriage, this has had lived down. Neither 
persons nor occupations are static. know, 
course, that are dealing with dynamic individ- 
uals placed into dynamic and changing profes- 
sional and occupational pursuits. College students’ 
career choices may come early late the college 
career, student may quite career directed 
even when enters college. any case, the selec- 
tion process begins very gross level. 


The Professions vs. Industry 


College people generally are inclined choose first 
between the learned professions and career busi- 
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ness industry. When student makes this first 
choice, inclined view the professions 
very personal type career opposed the more 
impersonal group activity type career repre- 
sented the complex systems business and in- 
dustry. one case, may prefer individual work, 
while the other case, may prefer team efforts. 
the case learned professional interests, may 
have comparatively low material value standard, 
while for business and industry his motivation may 
heavily toward profit, which almost synonymous 
with the objectives the business and industrial 
community. For professional pursuits, appre- 
ciates the intimate and personal relationship 
client professional and the research activities 
which frequently accompany such pursuits; for 
business and industry, may intrigued with 
complex organizational structure, group leadership, 
persuasion, communication skills, and the like. These 
differences exist least for the student making his 
first choice. Now, these general patterns mo- 
tivation and interest occur toward the professional 
levels, and the individual interested food sci- 
ence eventually chooses dietetics nutrition 
professional career, she may find himself 
odds with actual realities the profession. 

Certain aspects the work dietitians, and I’m 
not sure that isn’t the heaviest part such work, 
appear fit more closely the student interest pat- 
tern for business and industry. This not surpris- 
ing, when you consider that many our institu- 
tions, such hospitals and other public and private 
institutions where dietitians are trained and used 
are, fact, big business with full grown bureauc- 
racy and the need for highly developed managerial 
skills. 


Factors Important Career Choices 


Perhaps can gain some additional insights into 
college students’ attitudes toward the professions, 
i.e. their own profession, looking some the 
factors they consider important selecting their 
first job. There have been several rather exhaustive 
surveys recently, but most are graduating stu- 
dents entering business and industry. Although 
few have sampled specific professional pursuits, 
know none dealing with students about enter 
internships first jobs dietetics: might 
interesting try one. Without citing specific stud- 
ies, let draw them together, adding the data 
the benefits our observations the Placement 
Center the University California Los An- 
geles. Those factors concern the college student, 
when placed rank order importance, invariably 
fall this way: 

(a) Opportunity for personal growth. 

(b) Opportunity work specifically the area 
one’s interest and/or training. 
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(c) Personal satisfaction. 

(d) Salary and fringe benefits. 

(e) Working conditions (security). 

(f) Location. 

Now, one thing bothers me. Practically every- 
thing have said applies college students gener- 
ally and normative sense. have not tried 
look the professional attitudes women college 
students necessarily different from men—partic- 
ularly the professicnally- career-oriented women. 
believe what read about professional 
women, what the leaders women’s colleges say 
about them, the success stories the Sunday sup- 
plements, and own placement interviewers’ re- 
ports—who are women, the must con- 
clude that there perhaps fundamental differ- 
ence professional attitude between the sexes, 
everything else being equal, course. But, every- 
thing else isn’t equal; the fact restricted oppor- 
tunity for women (it being extended daily, the 
way); the fact women being attracted heavily 
certain professional life, such nurs- 
ing and the allied medical professions and educa- 
tion; the fact women’s career motivations being 
affected marriage prospects the lack same 
—these are some the differences which could have 
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effect professional attitude. leave this prob- 
lem differentiation you. 


Summary 


These then are some the general principles 
reckoned with considering broadly the question 
why college graduates, who consider themselves 
professionals and who have been trained profession- 
ally, not necessarily have “the professional atti- 
tude and orientation.” certainly would appear 
that where elements the professional attitude are 
lacking interns, this may reflect, among other 
factors, improper nurture, imperfect selection, over- 
professionalized formal training, conflict what 
the intern expected way professionalism and 
what she really finds. 

would also appear that where such elements are 
lacking, the internship itself should include reme- 
dies parts its goals. Like most structured edu- 
cational processes, the professional training col- 
lege and the internship thereafter would accom- 
plishing great deal they did nothing more than 
impress individuals the profession the need 
for life-long learning, both depth and breadth, 
order promote the desired professional attitudes, 
accomplishments, and personal satisfactions. 


Program Help for Food Service Supervisors 


Iowa, three-part program has been developed help food service super- 
visors approximately hundred small hospitals. Six these hospitals use the 
services consulting dietitian, and some cases, there also dietitian 
the area who can called upon the hospital needs information diets. 


The first goal the consultant visit each hospital least once, then 
make return visits requested. Sixty-seven hospitals were visited during 1958. 
this way, has been possible become acquainted with the employees, the 
physical set-up, the administrative responsibilities, and the level knowledge, 
especially modified diets. Return visits provide opportunity answer ques- 
tions about modified diets that arise after the initial visit. The Simplified Diet 
compiled the Nutrition Service the Health Department and 
sponsored the Iowa Dietetic Association, serves the guide for most the 


food service supervisors. 


The second phase the program involves meetings for food service supervisors 
the nine hospital districts the state. The subjects covered have included: 
menu making, modified diets, and proper use and care the dishwashing machine. 
one instance, there was trip meat packing plant see half carcass 
beef cut for use small hospital. felt that two three meetings each 
district each year will the most effective way provide information and 
broader experience for the dietary personnel these small hospitals. 


The third phase the program the state level. June 1959, Food Service 
Supervisors’ Short Course was given Iowa State College, under the joint spon- 
sorship the Department Health and the Board Control. Seventy-three 
people from small hospitals and state institutions attended. The program included 
purchasing, equipment, sanitation, meal preparation, work simplifica- 
tion, nutrition, and modified diets. Many returned their own departments and 
have held meetings discuss the material covered. Several district meetings are 
also planned, which those who attended will summarize the lessons for their 


colleagues the district. 


The administrators the small hospitals indicate that their dietary 
personnel are showing more interest their work and feel more secure about 
preparing modified diets since this program has been Katherine 
Jernigan, Dietary Consultant, lowa Department Health, Des Moines. 
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Education the 
Dietitian 


DOROTHY SCOTT, Ed.D. 


Director, School Home Economics, 

The Ohio State University, Columbus; and 
Chairman, Committee Philosophy 

and Objectives Home Economics, 
American Home Economics Association 


THE RECENTLY published statement the Commit- 
tee Philosophy and Objectives the American 
Home Economics Association (1) has real potential 
“back drop,” “yardstick” for The American 
Dietetic Association’s continued appraisal and shap- 
ing the educational experience the prospective 
dietitian. say continued, because fully aware 
that The American Dietetic Association has set 
high standard professional leadership the work 
its Committee Study Broadening A.D.A. 
Membership, and hence broadening the undergrad- 
uate program’s objectives and course pattern. 

purpose share with you something the 
nature the report entitled “Home Economics— 
New Directions” (1)—how came into being and 
its challenge the profession, with particular em- 
phasis its implications for those concerned with 
the professional preparation college students who 
are become dietitians. 

student about graduate full-fledged home 
economist, stating her beliefs regarding the na- 
ture and function her field, wrote: “The philos- 
ophy home economics important the art 
and science, although quite often [it] isn’t men- 
tioned 


The Committee Approaches Its Task 


Perhaps similar realization led the American 
Home Economics Association’s President and Ex- 
ecutive Committee 1956 set Committee 
Philosophy and Objectives. With the fiftieth anni- 
versary then only three years away, thoughts were 
turning the circumstances our origin 
profession and critical appraisal progress 
and present status. sensed need for bases 
which build new directions for the second half 
century home economics profession. 


the Conference Faculties College 
and University Home Economics Departments and 
Approved Dietetic Internships, 42nd Annual Meeting 
The American Dietetic Association Los Angeles, 
August 27, 1960. 


committee fourteen persons, representing di- 
verse professional activities and geographic regions, 
under the chairmanship Dr. Day Monroe, met 
first June 1956. During that first year, group, 
tried review the past home economics, ap- 
praise the present the light the impact 
change, and chart the future. Then sub-com- 
mittee six was elected work statement 
belief, keeping touch with others mail. This 
sub-committee drafted “tentative statement” 
the spring 1958. The final statement was pub- 
lished 1959 (1). During the three years, there 
were three work sessions the entire group and 
three the sub-committee. 

The Committee dealt with its assignment 
philosophic rather than scientific basis. searched 
for values and meanings. critically analyzed ideas 
and shared interpretations long and often frus- 
trating discussions. attempted find language 
communicate ideas first each other, then all 
members the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. did not undertake systematic quantita- 
tive analysis either facts specific cause and 
effect. There are few who believe the results would 
have been more significant had this been the ap- 
proach. But, the whole, the focus was stating 
philosophy which set our sights for the 
future. 

The statement compromise many ideas; 
general and broad scope but has meaning 
and challenge for many who seek understand 
interpret our field. The Committee was sensitive 
its obligation encompass the far flung activities 
all the component parts the home economics 
profession, the need for concept function and 
goals which would provide unifying base for all 
home economists—dietitians, teachers, home econ- 
omists business, and homemakers. Ideas had 
basic. Statements had meaningful many. 


Testing the Statement 


Many individuals contributed the thinking which 
led the published statement. 1958, reactions 
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were sought the “tentative statement” through 
two major channels. 

Copies were first distributed all heads col- 
leges, schools departments home ecoonmics, 
state supervisors, extension leaders, chairmen 
AHEA sections, and few selected individuals. Their 
responses indicated that minimum six hundred 
people participated discussions the meaning 
and usefulness the material. doubt many more 
were involved but failed register reaction. 

second testing the statement was made dur- 
ing three-day workshop Gull Lake, Michigan, 
October 1958. The sub-committee, AHEA Execu- 
tive Committee, and headquarters representatives 
met with twelve invited guests. Our purpose was 
test the adequacy the statement for professional 
groups home economists represented asso- 
ciations specific specializations: American Voca- 
tional Association, The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Association Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Naticnal Extension Home Economics 
Agents Association, National Catholic Home Eco- 
nomics Council, and Home Economics Division 
the National Education Association. Two major di- 
rectives were given the Committee that workshop 
group. The statement must brief, and must 
provide meaningful definition the field. The 
group agreed that inter-specialization discussions, 
such had had, provided real step toward 
strengthening the total profession and should re- 
peated periodically. 

The statement was not tested with those outside 
home economics. Due time limitations and con- 
viction the part some the Committee that 
needed agreement and mutual confidence within 
the profession before sought the criticism 
others, original plans meet with representatives 
college and school administrators, associates from 
related disciplines, and the public were temporarily 
abandoned. 


The Nature and Implications 
the Report 


The report has several major aspects. provides 
brief statement the purpose home economics. 
This definition, selected after hours weighing 
ideas and words, the one most satisfying the 
majority. only start. The intent promote 
understanding and agreement home econ- 
omists common basic goal stated 1909: 
“to improve the conditions living the home, the 
institutional household, and the 
1959, the goal the same. However, the means must 
differ the needs and nature society differ. 
Sanitation and nourishing food were first con- 
cern 1909. They are still important, but have 
broadened our concept what constitute good “con- 
ditions know that the factors which 
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influence and determine living conditions change. 

review the impact change our way 
life led the Committee twelve competences pro- 
posed basic successful living today and the 
foreseeable future. These are the “heart” the 
report. taken seriously and analyzed terms 
implications for teaching, research, 
they can give direction thinking and planning 
any level. essence, they point “value-oriented” 
rather than “task-oriented” teaching and learning. 

spite outstanding accomplishments, many 
which are noted the report, the Committee be- 
lieves that home economics has not yet reached the 
full potential seen the men and women who 
founded the profession. Three major challenges are 
highlighted. 


The Challenges 


The first two challenges share with the total pro- 
fession home economics. These are: “to serve 
more people (men and boys well girls and 
women, rich and poor well middle classes) and 
serve them more and expand re- 
search significant better living. The third chal- 
lenge, strengthen education for the profession,” 
directed and all our associates the col- 
leges and universities and post-college programs. 

Several years ago, Dr. Ivol Spafford wrote ar- 
ticle titled, Colleges Hold the Key the Fu- 
(2). This continues true. We, the 
colleges and universities today, share the burden 
responsibility for: (a) the status and advancement 
home economics field knowledge; (b) edu- 
cating future leaders for the component 
providing instruction which makes significant 
contribution education for responsible personal, 
family, and community living; and (d) influencing 
the quality living our times, through research, 
education, and service. 

There simple way meet this challenge. 
know that involves the undergraduate curric- 
ulum pattern and the nature college teaching. 
are faced with the problem breadth vs. depth, 
and genera! basic education vs. specialization. 
These have always been with us, and have swung 
from one extreme another. were too special- 
ized, the forties began developing common 
requirements. Now find some the leading home 
economics colleges seriously questioning this pat- 
tern for the undergraduate. One member the fac- 
ulty our College Education recently said, 
elementary education major the most ‘first-coursed 
person’ know Many feel the same with 
respect the present-day home economics major. 
This may less true the dietetics major, but 
even there, have too little too much, 
opinion. 

James McCain, President Kansas State Uni- 
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versity, has said (3): “Home economics could be- 
come one the first American casualties the 
Russian to) two regrettable con- 
ditions: widespread ignorance the part the 
general public (and too many educators) what 
home economics all about, and failure the part 
the specialists themselves keep home economics 
firmly grounded the liberal 

have done too little about both these fail- 
ures, but particularly concerned that make 
real effort provide more basic education our 
curricula and then teaching build the arts 
and sciences which profess apply. student 
should have cause say instruction home 
economics what 1959 graduate wrote her college 
experience: “Too many not feel educated, 
but simply trained. not feel the strong sense 
inquiry, the anticipation the challenge ahead.” 

Home economics subject matter has real appeal 
many students. can, when well taught, serve 
the means achieving broad education such 
students. Dr. Lewis Webster Jones Rutgers 
University said, discussing home economics 
within framework liberal education before 
land grant college group 1957 (4): liberal 
spirit not confined the liberal studies, nor in- 
deed always found there. dull historian may 
less open intellectual doors for his students than 
inspired and imaginative teacher nutrition.” 

Home economics faculties must expert 
“opening intellectual through our various 
areas subject matter. must avoid all that 
smacks training technicians and set our goals 
terms educating tomorrow’s leaders, capable 
meeting the challenge change. Significant, effec- 
tive instruction high intellectual caliber will 
more give home economics status than any one 
factor. 

believe our concept professional preparation 
the undergraduate level needs and will be, 
drastically changed when realistically face the 
problem breadth and depth. 

First educate person, then dietitian—this 
our challenge. 

belief that design our curricula for 
breadth and flexibility, and teaching give em- 
phasis educating individual—rather than 
training technician—we shall moving the 
right direction. know cannot teach four 
years all that individual should know per- 
son, home economist, dietitian. must have 
faith intelligence, continuing growth, mo- 
tivation, values. 

Home economics has always claimed concern for 
the individual and through the individual, the bet- 
terment home life and the social order. This 
still worthy purpose, but our focus frequently 
tends too narrow and specific. Educating the 
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individual too often the eyes home economics 
students and faculties stops with: how select 
diet for self and others; how dress and act so- 
cially accepted ways; how manage one’s time and 
money one’s human relationships the family, 
classroom, business, institution according one’s 
professional responsibilities. economics 
“cores” common requirements have been designed 
provide such education. Some faculties are ask- 
ing: this enough? Some students with specific 
vocational goals are asking: why must take all 
these courses which not relate directly our pro- 
fession? 

Both students and faculties need broaden their 
concepts college education. Those who employ 
further educate the young home economist after 
graduation need rethink the qualities that count, 
that are musts for the successful professional per- 
son tomorrow. Many professions, course, face 
this issue; few have the answers. 

There appears trend toward greater con- 
cern for the emotional and intellectual maturity 
the individual, and his motivation and capacity for 
continued education, than for his store specific 
knowledge. This does not imply that knowledge and 
even specific knowledge not important. does 
say that not enough. recent study revealed 
(5): “Students home economics tend im- 
pressed with the practical application that they 
are making; they are not cognizant that they are 
learning basic principles, using techniques crit- 
ical thinking, developing esthetic appreciations, 
cultivating new must teach these 
ends. 

Nicholas Murray Butler characterized (6) edu- 
cated man having: and precision 
the use the mother tongue; refined and gentle 
manners outward expression intellectual 
and moral conviction; the power and habit re- 
flection; the power growth; broadened views, 
widened sympathies, deepened insights—the accom- 
paniments growth; efficiency (or) the power 
ing knowledge power 

ferent curriculum pattern which needed new 
concept those who seek educate women 
for such professions dietetics. How char- 
acterize the educated dietitian? Toward what goals 
direct our curriculum, our teaching, our field 
work and clinical experience programs? Hard deci- 
sions face us. Some soul-searching needed 
decide what educational routes (and there are 
surely many more than one) develop graduates 
able cope with the challenges tomorrow. 
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Philosophy and Objectives Home 


ERCEL EPPRIGHT,Ph.D. 


Head, Department Food and Nutrition, 
Iowa State University, 
Ames 


After considering the trends home economics dur- 
ing the past fifty years, the changes society, 
and the developments related professions, Com- 
mittee the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion that worked the “Statement Philosophy 
and Objectives” (1) concluded that the uniqueness 
home economics rests its concern with the en- 
tire scope family living. However specialized 
are home economics, are always concerned 
with family living the education the individual, 
and with interpreting our specialty terms serv- 
ice families. 

The charter for families proposed the twelve 
competences recognized the publication New 
Directions (1) will undoubtedly influence college 
curricula the future. 

How shall strengthen education for the profes- 
sion? This the third aspect the challenge for 
the future. Certainly, blueprint can given 
which will serve all the universities and colleges 
the United States. Each must establish its own 
objectives, continuously re-evaluate them, and set 
new directions. 

There are many items that could discussed un- 
der the heading professional education. should 
like mention four which seem spe- 
cial importance today and which are strongly indi- 
cated the “Statement Philosophy and Objec- 
tives.” 


Depth and Breadth Our 
Undergraduate Education 


Home economists must have broad, liberal educa- 
tion, linked with preparation for homemaking and 
profession. This type education valuable, but 
presents hard problem think the long 


1Presented the Conference Faculties College 
and University Home Economics Departments and 
Approved Dietetic Internships, 42nd Annual Meeting 
The American Dietetic Association Los Angeles, 
August 27, 1960. 


sequence courses each these broad categories. 

Dr. Scott has said, students not necessarily 
gain broad viewpoints the mere addition 
courses history, government, the like, taught 
dull and uninspired fashion. the other hand, 
vistas learning may opened food and 
nutrition courses, when emphases are such those 
suggested Lord John Boyd Orr his Wonderful 
World Food (2) his White Man’s Dilemma (3). 

must strengthen the home economics curric- 
ulum the “root” sciences and arts are 
have the depth understanding need for teach- 
ing and research. This point especially important 
The American Dietetic Association are 
succeed our efforts stimulate graduate study 
among our members. Research the cornerstone 
profession. 

not have strong basic training the 
root subjects, cannot hope field cre- 
ativity. Unless young people can see the opportuni- 
ties for creativity the dietetic profession, the 
numbers will dwindle and shall not challenge 
the best minds among our youth. 


Development Social Consciousness 


This another thought which permeates the “State- 
ment Philosophy and Objectives.” stems from 
the realization that the welfare families, well 
individuals, depends conditions the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world. not enough 
that our students learn few facts about govern- 
ment and the principles social action; they must 
concerned enough participate and provide 
informed leadership. 

The entire area food and nutrition offers good 
potential for sensitizing students the social and 
economic conditions the world and the political 
issues the day. They should, teach wisely 
and well, become nucleus citizens informed and 
concerned about the important problems our 
times. 


Effectiveness Communication 

institution that fosters and develops this quality 
its students will contribute leaders the profes- 
sion. Today, the strengthening our profession 
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depends small degree our ability more clear- 
interpret our associates related fields; 
the educational, business, and medical worlds; 
people legislative positions; and the public 
general. 

Our A.D.A. Public Relations Chairman has said: 
“Let put more human relations public rela- 
tions.” Through the more widespread application 
the growing knowledge communications, may 
hope achieve this goal. 


Establishing Values 


accept the challenge that home economics has 
responsibility helping families establish val- 
ues which give meaning personal, family, and 
community living, must look for ways imple- 
ment this objective the professional preparation. 
they are help others establish worthwhile 
values, they themselves must have such values. 

not easy help people find values and set 
goals accordingly. Philip Jacob summarized (4) 
extensive study social science courses ascer- 
tain their impact the values students. con- 
cluded that, for this purpose, there 
“wizardry method.” But, observed, many stu- 
dents change their values some extent col- 
lege. The impetus the change, said, not 
much the formal education process the “climate 
the the “individual and personal 
magnetism” teacher with strong value commit- 
ments his own, and the imaginative integration 
“value laden personal the student 
with his intellectual development. 
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educators, will well scrutinize our 
curricula and all that they entail, with these points 
mind. Specifically, among the questions may 
ask are: are our laboratory periods filled with intel- 
lectually challenging, value laden experiences? 

Granger has discussed (5) some the problems 
confronting us. reminded that technologic 
advances are far ahead our appreciation their 
meaning, that are people more prone action 
than introspection, and that today, have great 
need intellectual achievement, social conscious- 
ness, and moral courage. 

The emphases given home economics the 1959 
“Statement Philosophy and Objectives” provide 
effective framework for preparing dietitians 
make their contribution not only the 
but society. 
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Danger from Baked Potatoes? 

London, three consecutive Sundays, four people experienced symptoms 
food poisoning after eating cold meat with baked potatoes for supper. Another 
member the family who ate only the flesh, but not the skin the potatoes, re- 
mained well. Symptoms affected persons, reported Wilson, included: 
abdominal pain, diarrhea, and general malaise about hr. after the meal. They 
recovered within hr. Symptoms and incubation period were similar those de- 
scribed previous outbreaks Glasgow 1917, Cyprus 1932, and Germany 


1922 and 1928. 


Analysis potatoes from the same batch showed they contained mg. solanine 
per 100 gm., whereas the average solanine content potatoes about mg. per 
100 gm. The upper safe limit solanine has been set mg. per 100 gm. 

The conditions under which excessive amount solanine formed pota- 
toes are not well defined. The highest content found the sprouts and 
immediately under the stem—the parts the plant where metabolic activity 
greatest. Factors likely increase solanine content include exposure light 
while the tubers are forming after they have been dug; planting the potatoes 
near the surface the soil and not earthing them during growth; growing 
hot country; and damage the tops the growing potatoes hail frost. 

Solanine water-soluble and therefore diffused boiling, but not baking. 
This probably explains why boiled potatoes the same batch had been used for 
some weeks hotel without incidence, while the baked potatoes eaten their 
skins caused illness.—Abstracted from Monthly Bull., Ministry Health and the 
Public Health Laboratory Service 18: 207, 1959; contributed Mary Huddle- 
son, former Editor JOURNAL THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION, New 


Canaan, Connecticut. 
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Evaluation Curricula 


Academic Preparation 
for Food Service 


Management’ 


GRACE MILLER, Ph.D. 


Department Institution Administration, 
College Home Economics, 

Michigan State University, 

East Lansing 


DURING THE last thirty years the eating pattern 
the American public has forcibly shifted from one 
which nearly all meals were prepared and eaten 
home the current pattern which consider- 
able number the family’s meals are consumed 
public eating establishments. 
trend has presented omnipresent and potent chal- 
lenge leaders the food service industry. While 
only moderate success meeting this challenge has 
been demonstrated, this trend has actuated phenom- 
enal growth and development the entire industry. 

Concomitant with rapid expansion have come the 
inevitable complexities operation and manage- 
ment exemplified the demand for more types 
food services; greater diversity the kinds and 
sizes facilities needed; profitable adaptation 
culinary skills large-scale food production and 
service; the acquisition adequate supply 
qualified personnel; and the formidable need de- 
velop managerial leadership and operational control 
various levels responsibility. 

The procurement suitably trained personnel 
has been measurably complicated the rapid 
growth the industry. this area, available sup- 
ply skilled workers has never met demand. The 
development managerial leadership has been and 
continues another major concern food serv- 
ice directors, for expansion has depleted the supply 
trained managerial personnel faster than new 
personnel can achieve competency. The lack qual- 
ified leaders has severely hampered the effectiveness 
many in-service training programs for employees 
and the development administrative talent.? 

Colleges and universities, through their profes- 
portion thesis submitted partial fulfillment 
the requirements for the degree Doctor Philos- 
ophy, Department Teacher Education, College 


Education, Michigan State University, and supported, 
part, the General Foods Fellowship Fund. 


sional programs for food service management, are 
playing increasingly important role dealing 
with the problem identification and development 
management personnel. The degree which their 
curricula effective preparing students for 
careers food service management currently be- 
ing subjected nation-wide evaluation educators 
and leaders the industry. 

This study was undertaken appraise the pro- 
grams offered food service management the 
College Home Economics Michigan State Uni- 
versity with respect current administrative needs 
the industry. was hoped that the study would 
help delineate the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses these professional programs and, addi- 
tion, would reveal positive directions for appro- 
priate revision the curricula. 


Background and Need for Evaluation 


The cardinal objective educational institutions, 
irrespective the level academic achievement 
specificity purpose, provide learning experi- 
ences which will enable the student understand 
himself; understand and relate himself effectively 
the immediate, the national, and the world society 
which lives; and assist him the fullest 
development his own potentialities. 

Michigan State University firmly subscribes 
this over-all objective and offers wide variety 
programs designed prepare students for the pro- 
fessions and occupations well for more effec- 
tive living modern, changing society. 

the undergraduate level, the University offers 
educational experiences which believes should 
the common possession all university stu- 

*Within the context this report, the terms manage 
and administer and their respective derivatives are used 
synonymously denote type responsibility rather 
than level authority. 
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dents, regardless their vocational goals. These 
courses are the broad areas communication 
skills, natural science, social science, and humanities. 
The purpose this requirement strengthen 
and enrich specialized training supporting with 
broad foundation general education. addition 
the required general education courses, all under- 
graduates the College Home Economics are 
required take certain designated courses. These 
courses relate home and family life and include 
introductory work foods and nutrition, home 
management and child development, textiles, cloth- 
ing, and related art, psychology, and physical edu- 
cation. 

Major professional programs which lead com- 
petency food service administration are available 
through the Departments Foods and Nutrition 
and Institution Administration. Selection spe- 
cific area concentration depends the type 
professional employment which best fits the student’s 
interests and objectives. Curricula are planned 
train students for managerial positions school 
lunchrooms, college cafeterias and residence halls, 
restaurants, hospitals, and industrial food services. 
The instructional responsibility for the individual 
courses comprising the major programs food 
service management within these two departments 
preparation, meal management, 
and experimental foods allocated the Depart- 
ment Foods and Nutrition, whereas instruction 
the areas quantity food preparation and serv- 
ice, organization and management, purchasing pro- 
cedures, equipment and maintenance, 
and and cost control the responsibility 
the Department Administration. 
Courses appropriate colleges within the Univer- 
sity are utilized satisfy the basic requirements 
chemistry, biochemistry, physiology, microbiology, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, dairy products, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and general business procedures. 

The instructional staff the Department In- 
stitution Administration has become increasingly 
aware the urgent need for critical analysis and 
realistic evaluation the total curricula offered 
food service management. 

Inquiries concerning on-the-job performance 
graduates from the food service management pro- 
grams Michigan State have indicated that em- 
ployers feel that graduates are well prepared the- 
oretical knowledge but are much less effective 
dealing with the day-to-day problems manage- 
ment. Further discussion with these operators has 
revealed the need for educational experiences which 
will help students acquire broader understand- 
ings and deeper appreciation for the techniques 
working effectively with people. Because the 
restricting factors time and appropriate oppor- 
tunities within the educational setting, training ex- 
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periences this area are, best, conducted under 
limited and somewhat artificial conditions. Judg- 
ments employers would seem emphasize the 
need for educators find ways providing more 
meaningful training experiences this area. 

Furthermore, technologic advances have necessi- 
tated major adjustments the structuring oper- 
ational methods and adminstrative control 
cedures. Progressive developments the nature and 
quantity available raw food materials and im- 
provements the processing and preservation 
foods have required parallel re-adaptation the 
techniques food preparation and service for effi- 
cient and economical operation. The extension and 
development human talent support these 
changes have made in-service training programs im- 
Thus, the ability educate and train 
others has become added requisite for managerial 
success. 

The abilities required for success food service 
management are admittedly diverse and are increas- 
ing daily complexity. The modern administrator 
must not only concerned with the technical prob- 
lems organization and efficiency production; 
must artist human materials well. 
Without this latter skill his effectiveness propor- 
tionately reduced not nullified. The importance 
this ability relate positively with the worker 
has been extensively discussed the current litera- 
ture. Many writers believe that administration 
essentially problem human relations. Others 
have felt that this inadequate concept when 
viewed alone, that administration neither exclu- 
sively “human relations” nor solely manage- 
ment technique but rather that these elements are, 
reality, synergetic nature. 

The successful transition student from posi- 
tion primarily relying others for guidance 
one assuming responsibility for directing others 
is, undoubtedly, one the most difficult adjust- 
ments the graduate must make. The establishing 
and maintaining good personal relationships be- 
tween and among workers and the morale the 
group itself are the direct responsibilities every 
level management and are, essentially, potent 
determinants efficient and cooperative productive- 
ness within the operation whole. 


Evaluative Status Academic Training 


Relatively few studies have been reported which 
the effectiveness college university curricula 
related post-graduate professional job require- 
ments and performance the food service industry 
has been considered. Although, the surface, the 
situation appears reflect apathy educators, 
further exploration the literature reveals the in- 
tense and common concern educators and food 
service administrators about the apparent inability 
graduates apply efficiently their formal aca- 
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demic training coping with managerial problems 
they encounter. Educators and employers have been 
slow realize that, essence, the problem one 
mutual rather than independent concern; that 
joint study and evaluation their respective roles, 
responsibilities, and limitations the professional 
development the student may lead increased 
understanding and appreciation their reciprocal 
needs; and that through cooperative efforts, pro- 
cedures may emerge which will foster integrated 
transference formalized learning performance. 

Galster studied (1) the relationship between the 
education and training student majoring 
institution management and the actual duties 
dietitians. Based these findings, she defined and 
proposed 161 criteria considered planning 
and evaluating the professional specialized as- 
pects institution management curricula. Daza 
studied (2) the relationship the instructional 
units the required courses institution manage- 
ment Cornell University the professional duties 
hospital dietitians. From these findings, Daza 
concluded that the academic preparation was inade- 
quate the areas menu planning; food purchas- 
ing; the supervisory functions food production 
involving the instruction employees, human re- 
lations, and personnel management; personnel ad- 
ministration; methods effective teaching; record 
keeping; production cost and control; and public 
relations. Augustine al. reported (3) that re- 
view recommendations for the development 
institution management curricula revealed the need 
for broad general education combined with spe- 
cialized education, including the areas physical 
and biologic sciences, education, foods and nutri- 
tion, and institution management. 

Recognition the need for evaluation home 
economics curricula higher education has been 
evidenced the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, The American Dietetic Association, and in- 
dividual institutions. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has developed material now used 
colleges and universities evaluate the curricula 
home economics with particular emphasis the 
core curricula (4). this publication, recog- 
nized that the technical and scientific education and 
training stressed the past still important, but 
that increased attention should given the 
problems working with people and the discharg- 
ing one’s responsibilities professional person. 
Within the last ten years, evidence the concern 
the members The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion relating the study the educational needs 
prospective dietitians may found nearly every 
issue this JOURNAL. For the most part, these pub- 
lications contain segmentary reports continu- 
ous study related the evaluation students’ and 
dietetic interns’ educational needs. 

The literature reflects little the way curricu- 
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lum studies within the colleges and universities. 
However, personal interviews conducted the 
writer seven land-grant colleges and universities 
revealed that such studies are progress each 
institution visited. Staff members each institu- 
tion are deeply concerned with the applicability 
their courses managerial success the food in- 
dustry. They are diligently searching for guidance 
and methods for effecting improvements their 
respective curricula. 

Leaders the field general business and in- 
dustry, well professional administrators all 
areas food service operation, have contributed 
liberally the literature the area organization 
and management. These contributions, however, pri- 
marily describe, analyze, and emphasize the inade- 
quacies managerial methods, materials, and per- 
sonnel within the food service industry they are 
affected the rapid growth the industry, techno- 
logic advances food production and service, and 
the shortage qualified managerial leadership. 
Although the inadequacies cited industry ap- 
pear provide implications for educators charged 
with curriculum improvement, the discussions are 
directed chiefly toward the problems and needs 
industrial in-service training programs. 


Method Investigation 


determining the effectiveness food service 
management training programs offered the Col- 
lege Home Economics Michigan State Uni- 
versity, was considered desirable evaluate 
academic preparation from three different but com- 
plementary viewpoints—that the graduate, the 
food service administrator, and the educator. Be- 
cause the broad geographic distribution the 
members the graduate and administrative groups, 
the logical and economical method obtaining 
information was direct-mail questionnaire. 
Although educators were interviewed personally 
the investigator, for the purpose expediency, 
part the data from this group was also obtained 
written questionnaire. 


INSTRUMENTS 


The development single instrument for these 
three frames reference was considered neither 
feasible nor appropriate. result, several in- 
struments were designed which were similar con- 
tent but specific for the group surveyed. The major 
content all instruments was based thirteen 
skills required for the successful management 
any business, endorsed the American Manage- 
ment Association (5), and the technical skills 
considered requisite for professional specialization 


all instruments used this study 
appear the Appendix the original manuscript 
which available inter-library loan from Michigan 
State University. 
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the field dietetics. The instructional staff the 
Department Institution Administration felt that, 
for this investigation meaningful, the aca- 
demic curricula must evaluated terms both 
technical and managerial skills. The elements 
each category, listed below, were accepted 
appropriate criteria for use this study. 
Management Skills 

(1) Forecasting 

(2) Planning 

Organizing 

(4) Selecting staff 

(5) Selecting equipment, materials, facilities 

(6) Establishing and maintaining controls 

(7) Reviewing and appraising 

(8) Establishing rewards and incentives 

(9) Communicating 
(10) Organizing one’s own work 
(11) Mental facility 
(12) Making decisions 
Commanding 
Technical Skills 
(1) Menu planning 
(2) Purchasing food, supplies, equipment 
Food preparation (small and large quantity, fac- 

tors affecting quality) 

(4) Types food service 
(5) Maintenance physical plant, equipment 

constructing the questionnaire, phraseology 
was selected which would relate the broad implica- 
tions these managerial skills specific applica- 
tion the food service industry. The technical 
skills needed adaptation. Inasmuch the re- 
quested responses were attitudinal nature, 
rating scale was included that the respondent 
could reply terms degree effectiveness. 


PLAN INVESTIGATION 


This investigation was divided into four sections. 
The questionnaire for Part was directed recent 
graduates (1951 1956) the Departments 
Foods and Nutrition and Institution Administra- 
tion. was designed acquire data concerning the 
managerial responsibilities these graduates were 
actually experiencing the job. personal data 
sheet was also included. Information requested con- 
cerned the type and operational pattern the 
organization where the graduate worked, title his 
position, length employment this position, 
size the administrative staff, and enumeration 
previous food service positions held since gradu- 
ation. addition, the respondent was asked for 
general opinion how useful his college training 
and experience had been preparing him for the 
managerial and technical aspects his job and 
indicate his personal satisfaction with the position. 

Graduates who exhibited interest Part were 
sent follow-up questionnaire, Part this 
inquiry, the graduate was asked consider his over- 
all academic program Michigan State and 
rate extensive list subject areas according 
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how well believed they prepared him assume 
the responsibilities his position. This list was 
developed from the broad categories operational 
methods and practices, skills communication, and 
technical skills. Open-response questions gave the 
graduates opportunity indicate other subject 
areas which they wished had been included the 
program study well areas which have proved 
little value that work. The instrument was 
constructed encourage the evaluation total 
knowledge acquired rather than specific course 
coverage. 

Part inquiry was addressed adminis- 
trators hospital food service, college 
versity food service, school lunch operation, and 
restaurant operation. Respondents were asked 
assess the effectiveness college and university 
academic programs meeting the needs food 
service managers and dietitians for managerial 
responsibilities. was hoped that the responses 
might reveal areas which course content 
over-emphasized well areas which are not 
adequately covered are omitted entirely. The 
closed-response items presented this group were 
identical with those used for the graduate group 
Part Open-response items encouraged the ad- 
ministrator include further comments sug- 
gestions concerning the content the curricula 
and list areas which, his opinion, had been 
omitted from the questionnaire. 

The writer visited seven land-grant colleges and 
universities obtain information for Part 
the study. each institution, the instructional staff 
was interviewed concerning the development and 
direction food service management training 
programs. Through these contacts, the interviewer 
tried familiarize herself with the philosophy and 
attitudes each institution concerning: (a) the 
role, responsibility, and limitations academic 
programs preparing students for careers food 
service management, (b) the degree development 
the skills and practices needed for future success, 
offered food service management, 
and (d) methods and materials conducive effec- 
tive course presentation the college and univer- 
sity level. outline was developed facilitate 
orderly collection data for comparison between 
institutions. addition, printed questionnaire 
was prepared for the educators which they were 
asked designate the level managerial re- 
sponsibility employer could expect the average 
graduate their four-year programs assume 
during the first year employment. The items 
this instrument duplicated those presented the 
graduates Part the study. 


ANALYSIS THE DATA 


Compositively considered, the data included facts, 
opinions, attitudes, and judgments individuals 
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the same general question but viewed from 
three standpoints. After careful consideration 
various types statistical designs, statistical con- 
sultant verified the investigator’s conclusion that 
single type analysis was applicable all seg- 
ments the study. Therefore, each part the 
study was evaluated separately and, where appro- 
priate, findings from various sections were com- 
paratively considered. 

Part responses which denoted the degree 
which each item was actual function the 
graduate’s job were recorded terms percentage 
group participation. Personal data items were tabu- 
lated with respect major area study, total, and 
percentage total for the graduates reporting. 

Parts and responses were tabulated with 
respect percentage group response graduates 
and employers, respectively. Group response 
per cent more was designated significant 
representation graduate employer opinion. 
Because the items Parts and were identical, 
itemized percentage comparison these data was 
made. 

Part information compiled through personal 
interviews and the written questionnaire was evalu- 
ated terms the consensus educators each 
institution. 


Findings 


Only the general findings this study will re- 
ported this paper. succeeding papers, detailed 
reports will published graduate, employer, and 


educator responses with the implications which 


these data suggest for revision the Michigan 
State University curricula food service manage- 
ment. 


REPORT THE GRADUATES 


Graduate ratings subject areas which deal 
primarily with technical skills were more favorable 
than ratings areas concerned with managerial 
skills. significant response was found for subject 
areas judged either over-emphasized 
little value. 

Areas inadequate with respect academic cover- 
age, designated graduates, comprised 67.6 per 
cent the items. Subject matter areas pertaining 
managerial skills which graduates feel need im- 
mediate attention curriculum revision are those 
which involve operational methods and practices, 
including the skills personnel management, labor 
regulations, insurance, governmental regulations, 
and factors which influence operational control. 
addition, graduates expressed feelings inade- 
quacy communication skills, especially those re- 
lated self-expression and the techniques group 
leadership. Subjects related technical skills which 
were judged inadequate were: menu planning and 
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service for hospital trays and specialized catering 
functions; purchasing meat, produce, paper and 
cleaning supplies, and equipment; and maintenance 
both the physical plant and equipment. 

The greatest need, expressed graduates 
through their additional comments and suggestions 
for curriculum improvement, for increased under- 
standing and practical experience methods 
working effectively with people, particularly 
directing, training, and handling employees. 


REPORT THE EMPLOYERS 


The prevailing attitudes employers with re- 
spect the adequacy academic preparation 
managerial skills vs. technical skills were notice- 
ably similar those reflected graduates. Sub- 
jects which, the employers’ opinion, are adequate- 
covered the curricula nearly duplicated the 
data submitted the graduates. Areas academic 
inadequacy, designated employers, comprised, 
66.2 per cent the items offered for evaluation. 
with the graduates, employers felt that these inade- 
quacies resulted more from insufficient coverage 
than from omissions. 

With respect managerial skills, employers felt 
that graduates general were inadequately pre- 
pared the same subject areas cited the gradu- 
ates themselves. Additional areas judged inadequate 
employers, but not indicated graduates, were 
governmental regulations pertaining the school 
lunch program and operational techniques involved 
the quality control both food and meal service. 
addition the communication skills cited 
graduates, employers felt that most graduates were 
also inadequate the skills critical thinking— 
judgment, evaluation, and problem-solving. 

The employers’ opinions appeared confirm the 
fact that, general, college and university pro- 
grams are far more effective their coverage 
technical skills than managerial skills. However, 
two technical areas judged inadequate employers 
which were not designated graduates were (a) 
large quantity food preparation and (b) factors 
affecting the preparation quality food. Employ- 
ers agreed with graduates that technical knowledge 
concerning the purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment and maintenance the physical plant and 
equipment needs increased consideration the aca- 
demic program. 


REPORT THE EDUCATORS 


When considered the aggregate, the educa- 
tional programs food service management the 
colleges and universities selected for this study 
reflect marked similarities with respect general 
philosophy and over-all purpose. Educational re- 
quirements leading the bachelor’s degree fall into 
five major areas: the sciences, including biologic, 
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natural, physical, and social sciences; the humani- 
ties; communication arts; home and family life; 
and subject matter essential specialization 
food service management, including both the tech- 
nical and managerial skills. Variations were found 
among institutions with respect the sequence 
which required subjects are taken, whether the sub- 
jects are taught instructors from related fields 
home economists, the educational maturity 
the student the time takes the course, and 
the flexibility course selection substitution 
relative the background, experience, and interest 
the student. 

With respect curriculum planning, all educators 
agreed that the over-all organizational structure and 
operational policies each institution determined 
many its limitations. Nevertheless, they felt that, 
for the most part, instructional problems due 
these restrictions could resolved satisfactorily 


that out-dated and inadequate teaching facili- 


ties, curtailed budgetary allowances, and the dearth 
qualified instructional personnel are the severest 
inhibiting factors. 

Estimates educators the degree mana- 
gerial proficiency which can developed through 
formalized academic experience the time allotted 
for professional specialization the four-year un- 
dergraduate program were nearly unanimous. The 
teaching basic principles, background informa- 
tion, and limited but simulated work experience are 
all that educators feel can covered. Moreover, 
they believe academic experiences can only provide 
effective professional beginning and that the de- 
velopment competency depends primarily the 
personal factors the young graduate, his ability 
combine his background and educational experi- 
ences, and apply these effectively the specific 
job situation. 

Based their own programs, educators were 
asked state their views concerning the level 
responsibility employer can expect the average 
graduate (bachelor degree only) assume during 
the first year employment. These findings revealed 
that, for nearly all the managerial responsibili- 
ties considered, the graduate academically 
prepared accept only limited amount respon- 
sibility and needs additional supervised work 
experience before can expected assume total 
responsibility these areas. With respect first- 
job selection, educators were firmly convinced that 
graduating seniors should encouraged choose 
either professionally sponsored internship pro- 
company-sponsored training program that they 
may observe and experience supervised involve- 
ment the problems food service operation be- 
fore accepting position major responsibility. 

The educators said that their programs did not 
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include enough work the areas organizational 
methods and practices, communication skills, and 
personnel administration. However, each institu- 
tion, curriculum revision was progress. most 
cases, educators were experimenting with changes 
directed toward revising and condensing academic 
work which develops technical skills and expanding 
the experiences designed increase understanding 
and practice management skills. 

All educators felt responsible for helping students 
acquire leadership experience. was also recog- 
nized that, because the time restrictions imposed 
the amount course material covered, vari- 
ations the student’s class schedules, and the 
multiple demands both the instructor and the 
student, the planning extensive, realistic student 
leadership experiences food service management 
extremely difficult. However, all educators stated 
that many such experiences possible should 
included the over-all educational program and 
that students should encouraged supplement 
their training through active participation semi- 
nars, campus-wide group activities, and summer 
work experience. 


Conclusion 

These data suggest that this investigation can only 
viewed initial exploratory attempt learn 
what common ground exists between the problems 
the educator and industry and formulate 
logical approach the problems curriculum re- 
vision. Additional study of: current and projected 
managerial needs industry, employers’ concepts 
the educators’ role and limitations training 
prospective managers and dietitians, employers’ 
concepts industry’s responsibility furthering 
the professional development recent graduates, 
and opinions graduates relative their own aca- 
demic inadequacies, needed before educators can 
effect major changes curricula with appreci- 
able degree certainty. 
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Recent Graduates Evaluate Their Education 


Academic Preparation 
for Food Service 
Management’ 
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East Lansing 


MANAGERIAL TRAINING the university level must 
keep pace with the needs industry effective 
preparing students for careers food service. 
This study appraisal the programs food 
service management offered the College Home 
Economics Michigan State University with re- 
spect the current administrative needs the 
food service industry. effect comprehensive 
and realistic evaluation, opinions were sought from 
graduates the programs, successful administrators 
the industry, and educators responsible for com- 
parable programs other colleges and universities. 
this paper the information contributed the 
graduates discussed. Data collected from em- 


and from educators will reported 


future issue the JOURNAL. 

The plan for the survey graduates was divided 
into two parts. Part two types information 
were requested. Personal data, information the 
operational pattern the food service organization 
where the graduate was employed, title his posi- 
tion, length employment this position, size 
the administrative staff, and enumeration 
previous food service positions held since gradua- 
tion were included. addition, the respondent was 
asked for general opinion how useful his college 
training and experience had been preparing him 
for the managerial and technical aspects his job 
and indicate his personal satisfaction with his 
position. The second type information concerned 
the managerial responsibilities these graduates. 

Part the graduate was asked consider 
his over-all academic program Michigan State 
and rate extensive list subject areas ac- 
cording the way believed study these areas 


portion thesis submitted partial fulfillment 
the requirements for the degree Doctor Philos- 
ophy, Department Teacher Education, College 
Education, Michigan State University, and supported, 
part, the General Foods Fellowship Fund. 


helped him assuming the responsibilities his 
position. The subject areas presented were devel- 
oped from the broad categories operational 
methods and practices, skills communication, 
and technical skills. Open-response questions gave 
the graduate opportunity indicate other areas 
which wished had been included his program 
study well those which had proved little 
value his work. The questionnaire was constructed 
encourage the evaluation total knowledge 
acquired rather than specific course coverage. 


Part 

The subjects for this part the study included 
all the 1951 1956 graduates the Departments 
Foods and Nutrition and Institution Administra- 
tion. The total was 193. this number, 118 61.1 
per cent, participated the study. Seventy-three 
persons (61.9 per cent) had selected foods and 
nutrition for their major area study and forty- 
five persons (38.1 per cent) had completed their 
major work institution administration. 


PREDOMINANT EMPLOYMENT CHARACTERISTICS 


Since food service management programs 
Michigan State are designed prepare graduates 
for wide choice positions within the food service 
industry, knowledge the composition the group 
reporting was needed interpret the data. 

Although the greatest total representation was 
the area hospital food service, employment fre- 
quency with respect major field study revealed 
that foods and nutrition graduates were predomi- 
nantly employed this area, whereas institution 
administration graduates’ positions indicated near- 
equal representation the areas hospital, 
college residence hall, and restaurant food services. 

Seventy-eight per cent the respondents were 
employed organizations which operate seven days 
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week, while 11.9 per cent and 9.3 per cent were 
employed businesses which operate six and five 
days per week. respectively. 

With respect types meals served, thirty 
different patterns meal service were represented. 
Within the limitations these data, the meal serv- 
ice pattern breakfast, luncheon, and dinner was 
the most prevalent. Other meal patterns with rela- 
tively high frequency offered additional service 
special catering, mid-evening snacks, coffee breaks, 
some combination these. 

Thirty-three titles positions were reported. 
The degree managerial responsibility denoted 
title was not clear because the absence stand- 
ardization titles within the industry. respect 
length employment the position reported, 
the majority (61 per cent) the graduates had 
held their positions more than six months but less 
than two years. The next highest percentage indi- 
cated employment two three years. Only 11.9 
per cent reported longer employment. 

Length employment may affected two 
leading factors. Women comprise the major portion 
the enrollment the Departments Foods and 
Nutrition and Institution Administration. Many 
work year two after graduation but soon marry 
and leave the field. Although some return pro- 
fessional positions when their children have reached 
school age, the sample this study was not ex- 
tensive enough include such people. addition, 
students who complete graduate study food serv- 
ice management not often return their former 
positions. 

The range number food service positions 
held the graduates since leaving college extended 
from one nine. Over half indicated that this was 
their first food service position; for per cent, this 
was their second food service position. The remain- 
ing 29.9 per cent reported experience three 
nine positions. 

The size professional food service staff varied. 
The largest percentage graduates worked de- 
partments employing five more dietitians; 26.3 
per cent departments with two four dietitians; 
10.2 per cent worked with only one other dietitian; 
and 15.3 per cent worked alone. The majority 
worked straight-shift assignments while 27.1 
per cent had assignments entailing combination 
straight- and split-shifts. few (3.4 per cent) re- 
ported only split-shift work schedules. 

high proportion graduates felt that their 
managerial responsibilities had been well defined 
their employers, whereas 10.2 per cent thought their 
job responsibilities had been poorly delineated. Six 
persons (5.1 per cent) reported thet their employers 
had never outlined their managerial responsibilities. 

Attitudes respondents with respect feelings 
personal adequacy performing the managerial 
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and technical aspects their positions showed that 
most felt either very well well enough qualified 
handle their responsibilities. those who report- 
feelings uncertainty, per cent felt deficient 
managerial competency while 9.3 per cent felt in- 
adequate the performance technical skills 
required. general, graduates expressed satisfac- 
tion with their positions. Only 6.7 per cent were in- 
different disliked their work. 


MANAGERIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The instrument developed for this phase the 
study attempted ascertain the degree which 
graduates were participating the managerial 
tasks their operations. Items the questionnaire 
were based the thirteen skills management 
listed the first article this series (1) and were 
tailored relate specifically food service opera- 
tion. checking the questionnaire, the graduate 
was asked designate the category which described 
the degree which each item was actual function 
his job. The categories presented for considera- 
tion were: always, frequently, occasionally, seldom, 
and never. 

interpreting these findings, the investigator be- 
lieves that four predominant characteristics the 
group reporting may affect the degree participa- 
tion managerial tasks indicated. majority were 
hospital food service; had been employed less 
than two years; worked departments employing 
five more dietitians; and, the basis having 
earned only the bachelor degree, were relatively 
young and professionally immature. 

Managerial tasks which graduates participated 
the least are listed below. each case, the combined 
percentage the seldom and never responses ap- 
proximates exceeds per cent the group re- 
porting. 

Planning 


Job specifications—staff 
Special diets 


Deciding 
Staff time schedules 


Selecting personnel 
Interviewing professional applicants 
Hiring professional staff 
Interviewing employee applicants 
Hiring labor personnel 


Selecting equipment 
For increasing efficiency 
For replacement 
For discard 


Establishing and maintaining control 
Operational expense vs. income 
Appraising 
Professional staff performance 
Professional job specifications 


Communicating 
Orienting professional staff 
On-the-job training professional staff 
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Disciplining professional staff 
Dismissing professional staff 
Dismissing employees 
Handling grievances professional staff 
Conducting interviews 

Conducting staff meetings 

Conducting employee meetings 

Developing manuals policy and procedure 
Teaching groups outside the immediate organization 

Most the managerial tasks enumerated above 
are, course, usually relegated administrative 
personnel who, because their more extensive ex- 
perience and higher rank the staff, possess great- 
authority within the organization. Thus meager 
participation graduates these areas manage- 
ment may partially not wholly attributed 
lower professional status within the administrative 
staff. 

The data for all other managerial tasks listed 
the questionnaire, indicated the percentage 
participation the categories always, frequently, 
and occasionally, substantiate the fact that these 
duties are commonly part the graduate’s be- 
ginning responsibilities. However, differences the 
degree the graduates’ participation these 
duties may attributed variations within the 
group with respect type and size operation, 
organizational structure the administrative staff, 
and personal and professional 


Part 


The sample for this part the study consisted 
the 118 graduates who, responding the ques- 
tionnaire used Part had signified interest 
the study. The number graduates reporting 
Part was 83.1 per cent the total mailing. 
these, persons (62.2 per cent) had completed 
their major work the Department Foods and 
Nutrition and persons (37.8 per cent) were grad- 
uates from the Department Institution Adminis- 
tration. The predominant employment characteris- 
tics the group were nearly identical with those 
the respondents Part 

The cardinal objective this part the investi- 
gation was learn the extent which recent 
graduates felt their academic experiences the 
food service management training programs were 
effective preparing them for positions the 
industry. this inquiry, the scale denoted six 
degrees effectiveness: more than necessary, ade- 
quate, insufficient, value, coverage (not essen- 
tial), and coverage would desirable. 

Subject matter areas which graduates rated 
favorably with respect effectiveness are gratify- 
ing persons concerned with curriculum develop- 
ment. However, the educator’s primary interest lies 


itemized report per cent participation 
managerial tasks refer Table page 68, original 
thesis, available inter-library loan, Michigan State 
University Library. 
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uncovering areas which, from the graduate’s 
point view, reflect either over-emphasis inade- 
quacy the professional training programs. Dis- 
cussion these data is, therefore, directed more 
toward the areas which, from the aggregate opinion 
respondents, need further consideration the 
curricula. 

interpreting findings, the first problem was 
determine cut-off point excess which per- 
centage group response would accepted sig- 
nificant representation graduate opinion. 
purposes this study, the cut-off point was set 
per cent. 

Data relative subject areas judged over- 
emphasized the training programs were recorded 
more than necessary. Nearly every item the 
questionnaire elicited small percentage re- 
sponse; these percentages did not approach the 
per cent level. Subject areas considered little 
worth, from the graduates’ point view, appeared 
the column titled value. The percentage 
responses was not deemed representative 
the group. 

With respect areas classified coverage 
(not essential), only two items concerning govern- 
mental regulations for Veterans Administration 
hospitals and for penal institutions exceeded the cut- 
off point established for the study. Student mastery 
governmental regulations pertaining the op- 
erational methods and practices such hospitals 
and penal institutions has never been required the 
food service management training programs 
Michigan State and these data lend support the 
continuation this practice. However, inasmuch 

the combined percentage response each 
these subject areas, noted the columns headed 
insufficient and coverage would desirable, also 
significant, the investigator believes that increased 
attention should given these areas. 

Subject areas judged inadequate the cur- 
ricula were designated insufficient and coverage 
would desirable, the former denoting insufficient 
coverage areas which were presented, the latter 
designating areas which respondents felt had been 
omitted from the curricula. Because both types 
response reflect inadequacy with respect academic 
coverage, evaluation for significant graduate re- 
sponse was based the combined percentage for 
each questionnaire item. Areas which, the opinion 
graduates, warrant consideration curriculum 
revision are shown Table 

insufficient coverage than omission. addition, 
greater proportion the areas cited are repre- 
sentative management than the technical skills. 

Areas inadequacy, designated respond- 
ents, comprise 67.6 per cent the items offered for 
evaluation. Although, first glance, this appears 
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TABLE 


Michigan State University 


PERCENTAGE GRADUATES 


Percentage graduates reporting inadequacy food service management training programs 


ITEM Coverage 
Insufficient would Total 
desirable 
Operational Methods and Practices 
Personnel problems 
Relations with subordinates 38.8 2.0 40.8 
Interviewing 33.7 12.2 45.9 
Selection and placement 8.2 40.9 
Orienting and training 10.2 
Supervision 6.1 44.9 
Motivation 8.2 38.8 
Discipline 12.2 59.1 
Job evaluation 25.5 6.1 31.6 
Labor regulations 
Federal 31.6 54.0 
State 
Loeal 21.4 52.0 
Unionization 31.6 26.5 58.1 
Insurance 
Accident and liability 39.8 26.5 
Health 34.7 61.2 
Social Security 26.5 57.1 
Government regulations 
Veterans Administration hospitals 18.4 12.2 
Penal institutions 17.4 13.3 30.7 
Techniques operational control 
Cost accounting 26.5 9.2 
Food cost accounting 10.2 40.8 
Record keeping (other than financial) 34.7 
Work scheduling 24.5 9.2 33.7 
Production control 4.1 34.7 
Recipe standardization 3.1 
Work simplification 4.1 31.7 
Safety 21.4 5.1 26.5 
Sanitation—physical plant 1.0 
Skills Communication 
Self-expression 
Speaking persuasively 35.7 42.8 
Writing effectively 21.4 4.1 
Employee training 37.8 10.2 
Techniques group leadership 
Public speaking 34.7 41.8 
Conference techniques 38.8 6.1 44.9 
Group discussion methods 24.5 9.2 33.7 
Demonstration techniques 34.7 9.2 
Parliamentary procedures 13.2 40.8 
Technical Skills 
Menu planning 
Specialized catering service 11.2 37.7 
Hospital tray service 26.5 10.2 36.7 
Purchasing 
Food 
Meat and meat products 
Produce 19. 25.5 
Supplies 
Paper 36.7 15.3 52.0 
Cleaning 41.8 15.3 57. 
Equipment 
Selection 14.3 54.1 
Specifications 41.8 13.3 55.1 
Layout 35.7 15.3 51.0 
Types service 
Specialized catering 14.3 41.9 
Hospital tray 24.5 9.2 
Maintenance 
Physical plant 16.3 65.3 
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recognize that feelings inadequacy experienced 
the recent graduate may result from inexperience 
and professional immaturity well from the lack 
fundamental knowledge. Nevertheless, the data 
indicate positive need for critical examination 
the quality, quantity, and current applicability 
the subject areas and training experiences included 
the present curricula. 

Areas knowledge requiring special and im- 
mediate attention appear those which encom- 
pass the skills personnel management, arts in- 
volved effective communication, and factors which 
influence organizational control—all which are 
central working successfully with people. 

These data further seem suggest that existing 
curricula Michigan State tend give greater 
emphasis the mastery technical skills than 
the development managerial skills. This may 
attributable, part, limitations the types 
training facilities available within the academic 
environment. Even with respect technical skills 
opportunities for realistic experiences purchas- 
ing, specialized catering, hospital food service, and 
maintenance are virtually non-existent for the stu- 
dent. Instruction these areas depends primarily 
classroom presentation the basic principles, 
with supplementary observational experiences avail- 
able the university community. However, since 
there was significant graduate response relative 
inadequacies the technical skills, may con- 
cluded that the type well the extent cover- 
age these areas should intensively reviewed. 


Summary 


interpreting assessments ninety-eight gradu- 
ates the effectiveness food service management 
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training Michigan State University, group re- 
sponse per cent more was accepted signifi- 
cant representation graduate opinion. this 
basis, graduate ratings subject matter areas 
which deal primarily with technical skills were more 
favorable than ratings areas concerned with 
managerial skills. significant response was found 
for areas judged either over-emphasized 
little value the curricula. 

Areas judged inadequate with respect 
academic coverage comprised 67.6 per cent the 
items offered for evaluation. With respect man- 
agerial skills, the types subject matter which 
graduates feel need immediate attention curric- 
ulum revision are those which involve operational 
methods and practices, including skill personnel 
management, labor regulations, insurance, govern- 
mental regulations, and factors which influence op- 
erational control. addition, graduates felt inade- 
quate communication skills, especially those 
involving self-expression and the techniques 
group leadership. 

Subjects related technical skills which were 
judged inadequate were: menu planning and service 
for hospital trays and specialized catering functions; 
purchasing meat, produce, paper and cleaning 
supplies, and equipment; and maintenance both 
the physical plant and equipment. 

The greatest need, expressed graduates, 
for increased understanding and practical ex- 
perience methods working with people, i.e., 
directing, training, and handlng employees. 
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Honey-Vinegar “Health Seized 


More than 5000 cases mixture honey and apple cider vinegar have been 
seized the Food and Drug Administration charges that was misbranded 
because the label failed bear “adequate directions for use” the many disease 
conditions for which was intended. Directions for use cannot the 
FDA said, the product will not effective when the directions are followed. 

The promoter the honey-apple cider vinegar “health prominently 
referred his sales literature the best-selling book, Folk Medicine Ver- 
mont physician, Dr. Jarvis. his book, the physician recommends doses 
honey and vinegar for specific conditions and describes the benefits found his 
experience, but had knowledge of, connection with, the sales the seized 
product. 

Although the label the container merely offered the product “tune-up 
drink” and food seasoning, the reference the book could only mean that was 
offered cure-all for the diseases for which the book claims effective, 
such as: digestive disorders, constipation, obesity, hypertension, heart disease, 
chronic fatigue, headaches, including migraine headaches; all infectious diseases, 
all childhood diseases, diabetes, insomnia, sterility, difficult labor and morning 
sickness, nervousness, and on. 

Also taking exception Dr. Jarvis’ claims for vinegar and honey, Philip 
White, Secretary, Council Foods and Nutrition, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, comments the June issue Today’s Health: there nothing 
honey vinegar support the claims made the author this book.” 
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The Dietary Department 


Minnesota Survey Reveals Challenge for Dietitians 


Small Hospital’ 
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HOW DOES hospital dietary department operate 
without the services dietitian? What problems 
are revealed hospital dietary departments where 
dietitian not employed? How and what kind 
help can dietitians give the food service personnel 
such hospitals? Questions such these are im- 
portant those concerned with good patient care. 
investigate these and many other questions, ex- 
tensive survey the dietary departments the 
general hospitals Minnesota has been made. 

This study comprises one segment larger 
project known “Demonstration and Study for Im- 
proving Patient which has been supported 
United States Public Health Service research 
Somewhat comparable approaches are con- 
currently being undertaken consultants each 
four other paramedical areas: medical records, 
medical technology, nursing anesthesia, and physi- 
cal therapy. 

The ultimate aim this project raise the 
level patient care hospitals improving the 
operation their dietary departments. working 
toward this goal, two basic assumptions were made: 

(a) Many dietary departments could offer better 
service with present personnel and facilities edu- 
cational programs, such institutes, conferences, 
in-service training sessions, were provided. 

(b) reduction the shortage dietitians 
Minnesota, through recruiting activities, will result 
ultimately improved service. 

test these assumptions progressive steps, 
study design was developed three stages. The 
first was the survey dietary departments, which 
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has been completed and reported here. Stages two 
and three, which are currently being developed, 
will involve assistance organizing and offering 
educational programs and the launching 
cruiting activities. The instructional and recruiting 
methods and techniques used the future 
studies will evaluated for their effectiveness. 

developing the initial phase, was felt that 
the present status dietary departments gen- 
eral hospitals should known. Such data would pro- 
vide information which would useful both 
gauge for measuring future progress and for identi- 
fying areas which dietary knowledge and skills 
should improved. 

The specific objectives set forth for this first 
stage the project were: 

(a) determine, with regard hospital dietary 
departments, the kind and number existing per- 
sonnel, procedures employed, and facilities available. 

(b) determine the attitudes dietary per- 
sonnel and administrators with regard educa- 
tional programs. 

(c) determine the degree shortage 
dietitians general hospitals. 


General Procedures 


questionnaire obtain data relating these 
objectives was developed. consisted compre- 
hensive check list 177 items divided into ten main 
categories covering the general facets the opera- 
tion hospital dietary department. Answers 
questionnaire items were obtained personal visits 
each hospital included the study. Whenever 
possible, both the hospital administrator and the 
person charge the food service were inter- 
viewed. The visits were made between July 1957 
and October 1958. 

Two restrictions were placed the scope the 
study. The first arose from the desire study the 
smaller hospitals the state, most which are 
the rural areas and were assumed without 
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dietitians. Rural areas, this instance, pertain 
those cities less than 16,000 population. Hospitals 
having 136 beds more, all which are regularly 
staffed dietitians and all located cities 
least 16,000 population, were not studied. However, 
some hospitals less than 136 beds located the 
larger cities were included. The second restriction 
was study only licensed, non-federal, general 
hospitals. Also, three general hospitals which are 
state-operated and one hospital which only par- 
tial information was obtainable were not included. 
Within these restrictions, 152 the 181 licensed 
general hospitals the state were surveyed. Despite 
the rural setting these facilities, they provide 
nearly half the general hospital beds Minne- 
sota. The numbers and sizes the hospitals the 
state and those included the survey are shown 
Table 


Findings 


general, the data provide picture what 
characterizes the 152 smaller hospitals the 
The findings are grouped relate ten basic 
areas: general information, menu planning, food 
purchasing, food storage, food preparation, food 
service patients, modified diets, food service 
employees, records, and sanitation. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The first point determined each hospital sur- 
veyed was whether there was dietitian the 
person having college degree foods and nutri- 
tion dietetics, but not necessarily having had 
internship. She may may not member 
The American Dietetic Association.) Thirty-four 
per cent the 152 hospitals employed 
dietitians. these hospitals, employed 
least one dietitian full-time basis; hospitals 
employed more than one. Nine hospitals employed 
dietitians part-time basis—ranging from one 
day per month hr. per week—and hospitals 
shared the services dietitians, with each dieti- 
tian serving hospitals. the hospitals, 
the dietitians were members The American 
Dietetic Association. The duties these dietitians 
varied, ranging from complete responsibility for 
the operation the dietary department planning 
only the modified diets. More than per cent 
these dietitians were found the hospitals the 
category, which comprise only 
per cent the hospitals studied. 

dietitian supervised the operation the 
dietary departments all but two the hospitals 
which employed dietitians. additional four hos- 
pitals had home economists charge the dietary 


detail may had requesting mimeo- 
graphed material from the authors. 


TABLE Bed capacity licensed general hospitals 
Minnesota, 1958 


BED HOSPITALS 

CAPACITY SURVEYED 
135 and more 

152 181 


departments. Food service the remaining 116 (76 
per cent) the hospitals was supervised per- 
sons (usually cooks) with specialized education 
these hospitals, the administrator retained the 
final responsibility for the operation the dietary 
department. 

help determine the degree shortage dieti- 
tians Minnesota, hospital administrators were 
asked they would employ dietitian available. 
Thirty-seven, about one-third, the 116 hospital 
administrators without dietitians stated that they 
would employ dietitian. Nearly all the responses 
the contrary were from hospitals with 
less beds. The most frequent reason given for not 
employing dietitian was that the hospital could 
not afford her services. Part this attitude seems 
stem from the lack complete understanding 
what dietitian can do. was learned that her con- 
tribution was thought primarily terms 
being able plan the modified diets. 

The reaction the hospital administrators 
employing trained food service supervisor was 
also sought. Only per cent, the administra- 
tors indicated that they would employ trained 
food service supervisor this time. Most the 
hospitals that would employ dietitian were not in- 
terested food service supervisors. dietitian 
were not available, the person presently employed 
the hospital, usually cook with several years’ 
experience, was preferred 
person who might brought direct the dietary 
department. However, this lack interest em- 
ploying trained food service supervisor did not 
preclude their interest training for personnel 
which the hospital presently employed. 

Only hospitals, most which had beds 
more, had written procedures guide their 
food service personnel their day-to-day work. 
Job analyses were written only hospitals, 
which employed dietitian. 

Adequate space and equipment were provided 
for the kitchen most the hospitals. The equip- 
ment most commonly found included: ranges, mix- 
ers, coffee-making equipment, steam tables, and 
potato peelers. Occasionally left unused were steam- 
ers, potato peelers, deep-fat fryers, and steam- 
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TABLE Labor minutes expended per meal served 
LABOR 
BED MINUTES 

CAPACITY PER 
MEAL 
16.0 
16.6 
16.1 
16.7 
14.6 
110 17.7 
111 135 


jacketed kettles. The reasons stated for their not 
being used were: (a) capacity too large for work 
hand, (b) unfamiliar with operation, (c) afraid 
use, and (d) improperly installed. 


TRAINING 


The attitude the hospital administrators to- 
ward training for their food service personnel was, 
general, favorable. Almost one-half the ad- 
ministrators were interested some kind train- 
ing program for these employees and would give 
them time off attend training sessions. Forty per 
cent also said they would willing finance the 
cost sending such employees training sessions. 
Only the hospitals indicated interest what- 
soever training programs. Five these were 
hospitals with capacity beds less. 

guide planning future workshops, admin- 
istrators were asked what they felt should in- 
cluded training programs for food service per- 
sonnel. Two-thirds expressed need for help 
planning modified diets and one-fourth stated that 
general menu planning should included. Other 
points mentioned were: food preparation, food pur- 
chasing, food service, and sanitation. 

Administrators per cent the hospitals 
stated that they themselves would interested 
receiving additional information about the opera- 
tion their dietary departments special meet- 
ings, conferences, institutes. (One comment heard 
several times, however, was that there were many 
things claim the attention hospital ad- 
ministrator, most which would rank ahead 
attending meetings related the operation the 
dietary department. 


LABOR TIME DIETARY DEPARTMENTS 


The relationship between the number sched- 
uled labor hours needed carry out the functions 
the dietary department and the number meals 
served daily was investigated 139 hospitals 
determine the average total labor time per meal 
served. these calculations, the labor time per- 
sonnel, such dietitians and home economists, 
performing only administrative and supervisory 
duties was not included. The number meals served 
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daily was average the total all meals served 
patients, personnel, and others. 

The average total labor minutes expended per meal 
served was 16.6 min. There was significant rela- 
tionship between the bed capacity the hospital 
and labor time per meal. Table shows the total 
labor minutes spent per meal for hospitals various 
sizes. 

These data are not presented criterion 
use evaluating the operating efficiency 
dietary department. They merely indicate the aver- 
age amount labor being expended 139 Minne- 
sota hospitals. used guide, many other 
factors should considered, among them being 
kitchen layout and equipment, percentage modi- 
fied diets, percentage occupancy, use split 
shift, type menu, and on. 


MENU PLANNING 


Persons without specialized professional educa- 
tion dietetics (cooks, kitchen supervisors, house- 
keepers, administrators, nurses) were responsible 
for planning the menus three-fourths the 
hospitals surveyed. Dietitians home economists 
planned the menus the remaining hospitals. 

Little advance menu planning was done 
almost half the hospitals. large majority 
these, the unsatisfactory procedure determin- 
ing the day’s menu arrival work was followed. 
Menus were planned the week about one- 
fourth the hospitals. all the hospitals where 
dietitian home economist was employed, menus 
were planned least two weeks advance 
cycle menus were used. 

One the prime essentials dietary depart- 
ment that the food being served meets the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances the National Re- 
search Council. was found that large number 
hospitals, not only was little advance menu 
planning done, but written records were kept 
what had been served. Thus, although was the 
intention the consultant evaluate the nutri- 
tional adequacy the menus, was impossible 
this these hospitals. 

Cycle menus were use only eighteen the 
hospitals. These were set for varying lengths 
time ranging from two seven weeks. Selective 
menus were used only per cent the hospitals. 


FOOD PURCHASING 


The hospitals with less than beds purchased 
most their food from retail market their 
own community. The administrator usually realized 
that would possible purchase much this 
food more economically from other sources. How- 
ever, purchases were made from local retail mer- 
chants satisfy local interests and maintain 
good public relations the community. 
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per cent the hospitals, food purchasing 
was done the head cook kitchen supervisor. 
Dietitians purchased all the food only half 
the hospitals which employed dietitians. all but 
one hospital having dietitian, the food was pur- 
chased according preplanned menu. 

Meat was purchased from retail stores 
per cent the hospitals and was cut and ordered 
individual specifications, such “24 veal cut- 
lets” “an 8-lb. beef roast.” Almost one-third 
the hospitals bought most their meat the 
whole carcass other wholesale cut. only one- 
eighth the hospitals was some the meat pur- 
chased preportioned form. 

Almost three-fourths the hospitals served one 
more kinds frozen foods. 


FOOD STORAGE 


approximately half the hospitals, there was 
storeroom solely for food and kitchen supplies 
near, the kitchen. the other half the 
hospitals, most the food supplies were stored 
central storeroom. the hospitals using cen- 
tral storeroom, had additional storeroom 
the kitchen for daily supplies. 

Refrigerator space was adequate most the 
hospitals. Approximately half the refrigerators 
did not have thermometers. 

One-third the hospitals stated that they did not 
have sufficient freezer space. 


FOOD PREPARATION 


The administrators the hospitals studied were 
generally well satisfied with the quality food 
preparation, indicated the fact that about 
three-fourths the hospitals was felt that the 
cooks did not need any additional information 
instruction food preparation techniques. The 
consultant felt that this attitude was often due 
general lack knowledge food standards. 

Recipes were available the cooks per 
cent the hospitals. For most menu items, however, 
recipes were followed only per cent the 
hospitals. Thirty per cent the hospitals used 
some standardized recipes, but these were routinely 
used only per cent the hospitals, all 
which employed dietitians. 

Nonfat dry milk was used only per cent 
the hospitals. There seemed great deal 
resistance its use. One objection was that, 
since was cheaper, many people consider sub- 
standard food, and that serving would 
ing” the quality the food service. 


FOOD SERVICE PATIENTS 


almost three-fourths the hospitals, cook 
kitchen supervisor directed the serving trays 
the kitchen. The dietitian, when she was duty, 
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supervised the serving trays the kitchen 
two-thirds the hospitals which employed dieti- 
tian. about per cent the hospitals, super- 
vision the tray service the patient area was 
the responsibility nurse. hospitals, one 
person assumed responsibility for the tray once 
left the kitchen. 

Centralized tray service was used 139 hospitals 
(91 per cent). these institutions, trays were con- 
veyed dumbwaiter 60; unheated open carts 
38; heated tray carts 25; and carried one 
one from the kitchen the patients’ rooms 15. 


MODIFIED DIETS 


The term “modified diets” used here includes 
those diets such “bland, diabetic, sodium-restrict- 
ed, low-fat, low-residue,” and on, but not those 
that are commonly referred “general house” 
diets. all hospitals included the study, ap- 
proximately one-fourth the patients were 
modified diets. hospitals employing dietitians, 
the percentage was slightly higher. 

The statement was frequently made the dietary 
personnel that large proportion the patients 
were modified diets. This would have been true 
soft and liquid diets were also included with the 
other modified diets. many the hospitals, there 
were more soft, liquid, and modified diets than 
there were general diets. This was particularly 
true the smaller hospitals. This situation was 
often cited the reason for not planning menus. 
The question was frequently raised: “Why should 
plan regular menu when most the patients 
are modified diets?” 

Modified diets were planned dietitians home 
economists all hospitals where they were em- 
ployed. per cent the hospitals, the modified 
diets were planned cooks, and additional 
per cent, modified diets were planned cooks with 
help and guidance from nurse. 

was frequently reported the dietary person- 
nel without professional training that different 
staff physicians meant different things when they 
prescribed certain modified diets. This problem 
communication has always been continying one 
and has led much confusion interpreting 
dietary orders. has pointed the need for 
each hospital establish standard diet lists 
manual serve guide for physicians, nurses, 
and food service personnel alike. Modified diets 
were somewhat standardized about half the 
hospitals. those hospitals where standard diets 
had been established, was generally due either 
the fact that there were only few physicians 
the staff that the hospital employed dietitian. 
need for help establishing standard diet lists 
diet manual was expressed per cent the 
hospitals. 
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Dietary instructions were given the patients 
dietitians those hospitals where they were em- 
However, 116 hospitals, copies diets 
were issued the patients physicians, nurses, 
noh-professional persons with little explana- 
tioh. 

the many modified diets, only diabetic and 
sodium-restricted diets were studied detail. 
per cent the hospitals, diabetic diets were or- 
dered terms total calories, and per cent, 
the Exchange system was used. This system was 
used all hospitals with dietitians home econ- 
omists and all hospitals with capacity 
beds more. 

Milligram designation sodium-restricted diets 
was used per cent the hospitals, all which 
employed dietitian. the other hospitals, sodium- 
restricted diets were ordered variety terms 
such “low-sodium,” “salt-free,” and 
The sodium values for these diets varied 
considerably; could have meant 
200 mg., 400 600 mg., 800 gm. sodium. 
Diets containing less than 400 mg. sodium were in- 
frequently used. 


FOOD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


per cent the hospitals, the employees 
came into the kitchen and helped themselves 
food. per cent, employees came the kitchen 
for their food, but were served kitchen em- 
ployee. One-fifth the hospitals had special cafe- 
terias for employees. 

Employees were not charged for their meals 
half the hospitals. the size the hospitals 
increased, greater proportion charged for em- 
ployee meals. the other half the hospitals, 
either the cost the meals was deducted from the 
wages, meal tickets were used, the employees 
paid cash the time purchase. 


RECORDS 


budget was prepared specifically for the die- 
tary department per cent the hospitals. 
The only food cost record kept per cent the 
hospitals was the total amount money spent each 
month food. per cent, the raw food cost per 
meal per person served was calculated monthly. 
another per cent, the raw food cost per day 
per person was calculated monthly. both the per 
meal and per day calculations, the figures usually 
did not take into consideration the amount food 
hand both the beginning and the end the 
month. 


SANITATION 


about one-third the hospitals, electric gar- 
bage disposal units were used handle most 
the garbage. Many hospitals used combination 
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incinerator and disposal unit incinerator and 
garbage can. 

Mechanical dishwashers were used per cent 
the hospitals, and the dishes were air dried 
per cent. 

hospitals with dietitians, regular cleaning 
schedules, use hair-nets, proper handling 
garbage, and air drying dishes were more fre- 
quently observed than hospitals without dieti- 
tians. 


Conclusions 


(a) Hospitals employing dietitians provided more 
complete supervision and management the 
food service patients and employees. This 
includes: 

(1) Menu planning, which provided nutrients 
meet the Recommended Dietary 
lowances and the use selective and 
cycle menus. 

(2) Standardized recipes. 

(3) Purchasing according 
menus. 

(4) Better utilization equipment. 

(5) Record keeping indicate current food 
and labor costs. 

(6) Good sanitary practices. 

(7) Simplification and accuracy 
peutic diets. 

(8) Teaching patients. 

(9) Consulting with physicians. 

(b) There marked shortage persons with 
educational background dietetics. Only one- 
third all the hospitals Minnesota have the 
services dietitian, and the remainder are 
staffed persons with essentially 
fessional training dietetics. 

(c) need exists for improvement hospital die- 
tary departments where dietitians home 
economists are not employed. Hospitals recog- 
nize this need improve their food service, 
evidenced interest three essential activi- 
ties: 

(1) Employing professionally qualified per- 
sons direct dietary departments. 

(2) Participating educational programs 
for non-professional food service person- 
nel who are presently employed. 

(2) Using educational materials guide 
the operation dietary departments. 

(d) Although most the hospital dietary depart- 
ments are adequately equipped, better utiliza- 
tion existing equipment and facilities would 
improve the food service many hospitals. 

(e) more complete understanding the various 
aspects good dietary department hos- 
pital administrators, board members, medical 
staff, and nurses necessary first step 


(f) 
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the improvement food service hospitals. 
Many hospital administrators see the planning 
therapeutic diets comprising nearly the 
complete role the dietitian and are unaware 
the other contributions dietitian can make 
toward the improvement patient care and 
efficient food service. 


Limitations 

(a) Due time limitations, distances traveled, 
and number hospitals included, the length 
most visits was approximately hour and 
half. This, course, did not allow com- 
plete picture obtained. some instances, 
was felt that the information provided was 
somewhat biased, that the person being in- 
terviewed may have given the “right” answer 
and not always revealed the actual practice. 
Thus, although the important areas dietary 
department operation have 
perfect description cannot claimed. 

(b) The hospitals were always notified the date 
and time the dietary consultant’s visit. 
could assumed that some instances, ef- 
forts were made have the dietary depart- 
ment the best possible operating condition 
the time visit. 

(c) The large number hospitals visited may 
have had some bearing the data. time, 
the interviews became somewhat mechani- 
cal procedure and anticipated answers the 
questions may have influenced the data 
actually recorded the consultant. 

(d) This study describes conditions they ex- 
isted Minnesota hospitals during limited 
time span. Since that time, construction new 
and remodeling old facilities have brought 

about improvements. Also, should remem- 
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bered that the findings reported here pertain 
only the smaller general hospitals Minne- 
sota and should not indiscriminately applied 
other settings. 


Recommendations 


Pointing the shortage dietitians the rural 
Minnesota hospitals makes essential that con- 
tinued efforts made attract students into the 
field dietetics. Also, the interest dietitians 
giving service small hospitals should stimu- 
lated. This might achieved encouraging dieti- 
tians residing the community work part time 
and helping develop programs, whereby hos- 
pitals might share the services dietitian. 

Educational programs should instituted for 
non-professional food service personnel. This in- 
dicated the present shortage qualified per- 
sonnel supervise dietary departments, the need 
for improvement dietary procedures, and the in- 
terest the hospitals receiving help. 

planning new construction remodeling, more 
careful consideration should given the dietary 
department, including the kitchen area, storage 
facilities, equipment arrangement, and layouts for 
efficient work flow. 

Programs and/or materials should developed 
which will acquaint hospital administrators and 
boards with what constitutes good dietary depart- 
ment and the role dietitian the over-all oper- 
ation hospital. 

general, the survey questionnaire was designed 
record the presence absence certain fea- 
tures deemed relevant quality service. 
future study, direct efforts measure quality 
service such things the patient’s reaction 
food served could help determine certain the in- 
tangible qualities dietary department. 


Deficiency Diseases 


The classical deficiency diseases have virtually disappeared this country. Re- 
ported deaths from pellagra have declined from 3543 1935 1957. En- 
demic goiter has declined from per cent about per cent among school chil- 
dren certain sections the Midwest. 

the other hand, significant amount deficiency diseases still remains. 
1957, 781 deaths the United States were reported being due general 
malnutrition, multiple deficiency states. Every major medical center encounters 
numerous cases malnutrition children and adults. 

Nutrition surveys done many parts the United States uniformly show 
small percentage children and adults with subnormal nutrition, indicated 
underweight, anemia, other indicators nutritional lack. While the available 
methods assessing nutritional status general population groups leave much 
desired, there can little doubt that significant segment the population, 
particularly children, are not receiving diet good should and could be.— 
James Hundley, M.D., National Institutes Health, Bethesda, Maryland, 
speaking February 16, 1960 symposium sponsored The Melamine Coun- 
cil New York City. 
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NURSING 


Bookshelf Review 


JESSIE MCGRATH GREENE 


Nutritionist, Boston University 
School Nursing 


THE APPOINTMENT interorganizational com- 
mittee the National League for Nursing and The 
American Dietetic Association highlights the in- 
terest and concern both professional groups 
nutrition courses nursing curricula. the re- 
quest this committee, publications pertinent 
the teaching foods, nutrition, and diet therapy 
have been reviewed for use both personnel the 
dietary department and school nursing who are 
involved the nutritional learning experiences 
nursing students. 

There are many nutrition texts, laboratory man- 
uals, and bibliographies available assist both in- 
structors and students mastering the science 
nutrition. The difficulty seems be, not only the 
mastering nutritional facts, but selecting and 
presenting those which will appropriate and ac- 
ceptable nurses patient care and teaching. For 
this reason, texts (1-24), manuals (25, 26), and 
bibliographies (27-29) are not reviewed here, but 
are listed the end this article. 

Many problems encountered teaching nutrition 
effectively nursing curricula are due to: the rapid 
changes nursing practice and nursing education 
the past several years; the increasing number 
nursing students; the shortage qualified instruc- 
tors all areas nursing, including nutrition; and 
the ever-increasing amount scientific knowledge 
available for application patient care. Another 
contributing factor considerable influence has 
been the nutrition instructor’s necessary preoccupa- 
tion with her own problems shortages dietary 
department personnel. This has left her little time 
become aware changes nursing and how 
they affect her contribution nursing education. 


History Nutrition 
Education Nursing 


early nursing education programs (1900-1920), 
nurses taught nutrition, and hospital food service 
was function and responsibility the nursing 


department (30-34). Therefore, the 
courses were designed aid students preparing 
and serving meals for the sick. the late 1920’s, 
with the development the science nutrition 
and the profession dietetics, the emphasis the 
nutrition courses for nursing students began in- 
clude more than food preparation and service. The 
teaching the principles nutrition and diet ther- 
apy, well their practical application, was in- 
corporated. Nursing released its responsibility for 
food service administration the dietary depart- 
ment, and dietitians became available teachers 
nutrition. 1937, most curriculum revisions 
and regulations state approving authorities pro- 
vided for approximately 100 hr. nutrition the 
nursing curriculum. This included lectures, labora- 
tory, and six eight weeks’ experience the diet 
kitchen (35). 

Following this transitional period, the personnel 
the nursing and dietary departments seem have 
gone their separate ways, due, doubt, their ab- 
sorption the increased amount technical 
edge developing both fields. Joint thought and 
planning both professions concerning the goals, 
content, and methods teaching nutrition nurs- 
ing curricula became rare. result, nutrition 
was isolated the nursing curriculum separate 
time blocks foods, nutrition, and diet therapy and 
was often taught instructors unfamiliar with the 
changing goals and objectives for the student the 
total curriculum. The emphasis foods was the 
chemistry and technique cooking procedures; 
nutrition, the properties and functions nutri- 
ents; and diet therapy, memorizing and cal- 
culating modified diets. 

Diet kitchen experience was one repeated food 
preparation, and most this work was carried out 
without any planned relationship patient care. 
result, nurses developed unfavorable attitudes 
which affected their roles the nutritional care 
patients. 


Change Focus Nursing Education 


Nursing functions have changed rapidly during the 
past two decades, due primarily the increased 
need for nurses during the war years and the in- 
creased demands more enlightened public for 
comprehensive health care and health education. The 
nurse formerly found chiefly the bedside the 
sick the hospital the home, now finding 
professional work “schools, clinics, doctors’ of- 
fices, and sometimes trains, ships, and airplanes. 
She also found wide variety educational 
pursuits and organizational (35, 36). 
This change function has, necessity, changed 
the focus education for nursing. 

the past two decades, “nursing has emerged 
young profession which endeavoring prepare 
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its members constructive workers the field 
health. Former practices which were (and still 
are) prevalent the apprenticeship method 
learning are now giving way educational experi- 
ences based individual needs both the patient 
and the student nurse. Learning takes precedence 
over service, but giving service important part 
learning. The pendulum has swung from for- 
mal classroom teaching more teaching the 
wards close patients. The arrangement subject 
matter places the emphasis the patient. This nec- 
essitates the concentration specific subject matter 
from number disciplines rather than more lim- 
ited view nursing care” (31). 

Several writers emphasize the role today’s grad- 
uate nurse teacher, interpreter, and coordinator 
health services all areas nursing practice. 
Betzold and Elfert (37), Decker and Lovell (38), 
Kelly (39), Rynbergen (40), Sledge and Coston 
(41), Sperry (42), Wuerffel (43), and others (44, 
45) show how this change influences the type 
courses needed. Because nutrition essential 
component health, evident that the nurse to- 
day must prepared use the science nutrition 
all patient relationships. However, should 
emphasized that she not expected, through her 
undergraduate program, handle adequately all 
complicated nutritional problems alone. Dietitians 
nutritionists are usually available assist her. 
Nevertheless, the nurse the one come face 
face with the patient and his problems over longer 
periods time and thus has the greatest oppor- 
tunity understand his attitudes and anxieties. 
So, her, most logically falls the task interpret- 
ing the patient and his family the doctor’s dietary 
order and the dietitian’s plan for carrying out. 

Many schools are using correlated and integrated 
types curricula preparing nursing students for 
their graduate role coordinators and interpreters 
health needs and practioners health services 
(41, 42, 46, 47). these programs, emphasis 
placed the development the skills, attitudes, 
and understandings nurse needs, not only for the 
direct care patients but also for the coordination 
and supervision patient care supplied others. 
The underlying principles involved the care 
specific patients are taught terms the patient’s 
present and future needs. This contrast 
subject-oriented curriculum which students have 
formal classes, often entirely unrelated their ex- 
periences with patients the wards. fit effec- 
tively the correlated integrated curriculum, 
the content the traditional nutrition course must 
scrutinized carefully all faculty members and 
its various components developed logical se- 
quence according the patient experience and ward 
supervision available. 

The basic core the science nutrition can 
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presented jointly the science courses the 
science and nutrition instructors the science 
nutrition instructor alone. Sister Mary Carolyn 
has described (48) program where the nutrition 
instructor works closely with the instructors 
anatomy, physiology, microbiology, pharmacology, 
and fundamentals nursing insure that the ap- 
propriate principles these courses are emphasized 
relation the nutritional care patients. Sister 
Xavier Miriam reports (49) plan which all 
the nutrition course content taught diet ther- 
apy unit. Students are taught about specific nutri- 
ents they become aware the patient’s need for 
them their nursing care. 


Food Preparation Laboratory Experience 


With the role the nurse relation the food 
service for patients changing, many schools have 
questioned the need for courses food preparation. 
The lack adequate cooking facilities and the 
crowded nature the curriculum general have 
also influenced some schools eliminate all part 
the food preparation periods. Most writers agree 
that skill preparing food still desirable for the 
graduate nurse, both for her personal use and 
basis for teaching patients. The amount and kind 
included the curriculum depend the objectives 
the individual school. 

Rynbergen believes (50) that “unless the nurse 
has sound knowledge foods and food prepara- 
tion, her teaching this area may surrounded 
the aura unreality which very quickly 
sensed the patient and which may cause him 
reject even that teaching which pertinent his 
situation.” Betzold and Elfert have stated (37): 
“We believe that the nurse needs some skill 
cooking that she can teach patients how retain 
the maximum nutritive values food proper 
selection, handling, and preparation.” They feel that 
rather than eliminate the cooking course, should 
redesigned content and placement. Students 
with skill this area, determined pretesting, 
may excused from learning cooking procedures, 
but all should learn plan, prepare, and appreciate 
family meals for normal, low-cost, and modified diets. 

Several writers have reported experiences with 
pretesting. Edwards’ experience (51), written 
and practical pretests were given students before 
entering the food class. During three-year period, 
was possible exempt per cent the students. 
All students could elect take the cooking course, 
even exempted, and some were required take 
only certain parts. Millet (52) has also reported giv- 
ing both written and practical pretests determine 
the student’s need for foods laboratory course. 
four years, she found only two three students 
from each class twenty-five who could ex- 
empted. Those exempted were given separate assign- 
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ments individual research laboratory 
time and were required report their findings 
the entire class. The pretest indicated what students 
wanted learn food laboratory periods, and 
classes were built around their suggestions much 
possible. Students this program also added 
their food preparation experience taking respon- 
sibility for several established social affairs where 
food was served. 

Kroog has summed (53) the thinking many 
nursing educators: “In evaluating the role food 
preparation the nursing curriculum, impor- 
tant determine whether the content the course 
suited the needs nurses. Dietitians and home 

who enjoy working with food, must 
never forget that are teaching future nurses, 
not home economists, and that must make our 
students see that what teach food preparation 
courses related health and the nutritional 
care patients. Our goal teaching food prepara- 
tion twofold: teach students some the basic 
principles food preparation and enable them 
give more effective nursing care relation food 

Those faced with the immediate reality large 
classes and limited cooking laboratory facilities will 
interested Bay’s article (54). She experimented 
with home economics students. Two similar groups 
were taught the same content beginning food 
preparation course, one the conventional labora- 
tory method, the other series teacher-demon- 
stration periods with few group laboratory periods. 
She concluded: questionable whether the stu- 
dents learned more through the use one teaching 
method than the However, the modified dem- 
onstration method was less effective teaching 
technique for instructing students beginning food 
preparation. addition, saved considerable 
money; and, applied nursing curriculum, 
would also save teaching and curriculum time, 
more students could rotated through the food 
preparation course the same time with one in- 
structor. 

Another area food preparation encountered 
the nursing curriculum experience the formula 
room during obstetrical pediatric nursing. Often 
the student merely makes and pours formulas, hav- 
ing little opportunity learn observe why spe- 
cific formulas are used for given infants. Rynbergen 
has described (55) change objectives and prac- 
tice this area, that students are now given 
opportunity not only care for infants using the 
formulas they make but also teach the infants’ 
mothers about the formulas. 


Diet Therapy and Clinical Experience 


Diet kitchen and clinical experience diet therapy 
have often been areas frustration for students, in- 
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structors, and patients alike. Dissatisfaction this 
area has frequently been the prime reason for 
faculty change the nutrition content its curri- 
culum. Many faculties have felt bound their tradi- 
tional patterns for these areas the time and con- 
tent requirements the state approving authority. 
Leitch has pointed out (32), however, that “state 
boards nursing are keenly interested helping 
faculties develop new trends the curriculum that 
will better prepare nurses for their role present 
day also reported (56) that with 
cooperative evaluation the curriculum faculty 
and students, many changes can made within 
state board’s quantitative requirements that the 
students’ experiences are rich and varied. 

The methods used make students’ experiences 
“rich and varied” are numerous and diverse 
the individual curriculum which they are part. 
Many programs retain the same time framework, 
but allocate the time differently throughout all the 
clinical fields nursing experience, instead con- 
centrating all medical-surgical nursing. other 
programs, both the total time pattern, placement, 
and content have been changed the satisfaction 
students, faculties, approving authority, and pa- 
tients. Thigpen and Mitchell have described (47) 
program which was formerly covered one block 
medical-surgical nursing but which now has been 
reduced time and placed successfully another 
curriculum area. Chalender al. (57), Deegan (58), 
and Sister Anne DePaul (59) have reported 
somewhat similar programs. Other individually tail- 
ored plans have been used Lloyd (46), Molleson 
(33), Rynbergen (34), Sister John Baptist (60), 
Sledge and Coston (41), and Wuerffel (43). 

Successful change clinical teaching not with- 
out its problems. Deegan (58) and Sister Anne 
DePaul (59) stress the need for continual faculty 
consultation planning and teaching such pro- 
gram. Lloyd has summed saying (46): “It 
important have integrated faculty and die- 
tary and nursing service personnel carry out the 
program successfully. The student can gain from 
team co-operation between nurses, dietitians, physi- 
cians, and patients use limited number 
wards and clinics where examples are good, where 
there team activity, and where possible 
provide adequate supervision without too much in- 
terruption.” 

Changes clinical teaching diet therapy and 
content foods courses result spreading the 
nutrition content throughout the entire nursing cur- 
riculum. Rynbergen has stated (40): “The ad- 
vantage spacing education nutrition through- 
out the three years that provides the necessary 
opportunity for continual learning practice 
which are essential the development 
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tor all problems dealing with health and disease 
and is, therefore, integral part the nurse’s 
armamentarium.” 

The variety programs described the litera- 
ture reviewed here indicates that there one 
right away incorporate food, nutrition, diet ther- 
apy courses, and clinical experience diet therapy 
the present-day nursing curriculum. Programs 
described these articles have some things 
common, however. all instances, successful change 
was not made broad sweeping moves, but grad- 
ual steps after careful faculty consideration and 
planning. most reports, the entire faculty was 
aware the need for change and willing and inter- 
ested helping bring about change before was 
attempted. Although some schools report slight 
changes the foods and nutrition courses that did 
not involve changes other nursing courses, 
changes diet kitchen experience and clinical 
teaching did involve changes other areas the 
curriculum service and, therefore, needed the sup- 
port the key nursing and dietary department per- 
sonnel successful. Most schools obtained con- 
sultant help bringing about these changes. Con- 
sultants included former students, public health 
nurses and nutritionists, members the local board 
registration, staff nurses, administrative nursing 
and dietary department personnel, and specialists 
general education and human relations. 


Teaching 
and Preparation 


evident from the experiences reported that the 
responsibility for improving the nutrition content 
nursing curricula not that the nutrition in- 
structor alone. She possesses specialized knowledge 
and skill that needs imparted nursing stu- 
dents. effective, however, the nutrition in- 
structor must function segment the entire 
teaching and supervising team. This indicates that 
the degree which the nutrition instructor’s 
edge and skills can used curriculum may de- 
pend her ability work with others, view 
the common goal—teaching students give the best 
possible nutritional care patients. 

Brener explains (61): her situation, 
[the dietitian’s] success fulfilling her professional 
role depends great extent how successful she 
her interpersonal relationships. Since the 
profession dietetics younger than that med- 
icine nursing, the dietitian may find that good 
deal educating ‘selling’ necessary before 
others understand and accept her 

Johnson has stated (62): “Feeding people 
anywhere—in the hospital, dormitory, home— 
must done with true positive feeling and emo- 
tional understanding the people being fed. can 
never wholly effective done mechanical 
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way.” White indicates (63) that the dietitian nu- 
tritionist cannot fulfill this part her responsibility 
alone when she states: somewhere this at- 
tempt understand the patient and his problem, 
the doctor, nurse, social worker, and dietitian need 
share their understanding with each other. Each 
needs the others’ findings which were gained giv- 
ing service; each needs see the patient from other 
viewpoints.” Students need see graduate nurses 
and staff dietitians functioning this team rela- 
tionship appreciate fully their role the nutri- 
tional care patients. 

Most schools with integrated and correlated pro- 
grams have full- part-time nutrition 
instructor active member the nursing fac- 
ulty. She has responsibility for hospital food 
service and therefore free attend faculty meet- 
ings and functions the school nursing. Where 
full-time nutrition instructors have not been avail- 
able, program improvement has been accomplished 
making better use members the dietary de- 
partment staff interested and experienced teach- 
ing the employment part-time nutritionists 
who were given careful orientation the total nurs- 
ing curriculum. 

essential that the nutrition instructor have 
personal interest and educational background 
teaching and knowledge nursing today. Ger- 
main (31) has summarized the needed background 
for nutrition instructors schools nursing and 
describes her role the nursing faculty. 

The nutrition instructor needs learn about 
nursing well teach others about nutrition. 
Only this way can she successfully take her share 
responsibility curriculum planning and see 
that the nutritional content the curriculum 
worked out joint project the entire faculty 
and keeping with the over-all objectives and 
content the entire curriculum. She most 
effective when she active and interested mem- 
ber the school nursing faculty and when stu- 
dents see her and members the dietary depart- 
ment regularly taking part patient care and 
planning. 

For those interested either teaching nutrition 
schools nursing preparing nutrition in- 
structors for nursing, number authors 
describe the present needs, trends, and problems 
nursing education and practice and can assist the 
nutrition instructor find her role. 

Nursing education, like home economics educa- 
tion, can prepare students for many types careers. 
Basic nursing programs may various lengths 
and degrees concentration, depending the ob- 
jectives and goals for the graduates. The variety 
curricula offered today practical nurse, diploma 
and associate degree, bachelor’s and higher degree 
programs confusing dietitians. Knowles 
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differentiates (73) between the five main types 
nursing education programs action today and 
describes the objectives and time patterns each. 
Elliott (74) and Hassenplug (35) give further as- 
sistance this area describing the role the 
dietitian and/or nutritionist different nursing 
programs. 


Teaching Methods and Evaluation 


The manner which nursing courses are developed 
and taught has been influenced trends general 
education over the past decade. Many nutrition in- 
structors have not been aware these changes 
because the strong background science and ad- 
ministration provided their undergraduate and 
graduate programs has not allowed time for ex- 
tensive courses teaching methods. This lack 
awareness successful teaching methods has been 
recognized instructors reported Brown 
and Sister Mary Donata Lins (75) and Teel 
and Greene (76). Both surveys indicated that poor 
teaching methods are prominent among the reasons 
for nursing students finding nutrition courses dull 
and useless. 

The nutrition instructor can receive help im- 
proving her teaching methods from contact with 
faculty members her school; observing other 
nursing classes and clinical teaching action; from 
the educational director diploma program de- 
partment education collegiate school; and 
from refresher courses and workshops educa- 
tional methods sponsored local leagues for nurs- 
ing well conventional graduate courses 
schools nursing, education, and home economics. 
She will also find number papers which 
review general principles teaching and learning, 
theories evaluation, and specific ideas for teach- 
ing nutrition. Bergevin (77) and Bregg (78) have 
out the importance the interaction be- 
tween teacher and student vital factor, not 
only the individual’s learning experience, but 
also the student’s growth into professional status 
and maturity. 

Another large group authors (51, 89-112) give 
ideas for teaching methods that have been success- 
ful general teaching situations well 
specific nursing courses and their articles recom- 
mended for their practical suggestions. 


Summary 


The committee the National League for Nursing 
and The American Dietetic Association requested 
review trends teaching nutrition nursing 
curricula reported the professional literature. 
annotated bibliography has been prepared and 
available from the headquarters office The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association (27). This article presents 
summary the trends and problems indicated 
references listed that bibliography. 
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School-Wide Experiment Nutrition 


BARBARA GEHRING BALTIMORE! 


Nutrition Apprentice, 
Michigan Department Health, 
Lansing, Michigan 


HOW MANY teachers have attempted fire the imag- 
ination students, but have failed? And, how often 
that entire student body becomes inter- 


address: Berkeley, California; the author 
acknowledges the helpful supervision Alice Smith, 
Chief, Nutrition Section, Michigan Department 
Health. 


ested classroom subject that carries out 
school-wide campaign educate all the students? 
This happened West Junior High School Lan- 
sing, Michigan, during the spring 1959. When 
the student council undertook promote better 
food habits, most the students became aware 
what they ate and what they should eating. 
course, they did not accidentally hit such cam- 
paign idea. Their campaign was preceded careful 
planning and teaching health department per- 
sonnel, school administrators and teachers, and rep- 
resentatives from the Board Education. the 
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parents learned the project, they, too, helped the 
students. 

essential factor the success this nutrition 
education project was the general attitude which 
began develop during the early planning. The 
project, regarded school affair, grew each 
person the planning group added his ideas. Thus, 
became the combined vision many. the be- 
ginning, the nurse the local health department 
assigned West Junior High observed that many 
lunches consisted nothing more than five small 
bags potato chips. Also, students often came 
her the late morning, sick, because they had not 
eaten breakfast. She consulted the assistant prin- 
cipal and the writer, who was then apprentice 
nutritionist with the Michigan Department 
Health working with the Ingham County Health 
Department. all agreed that project major 
dimensions should launched. The goal, was 
decided, must greater than the mere cessation 
potato-chip lunches; must extend betterment 
the eating habits the entire student body. 
Methods for implementing the project were dis- 
cussed. What follows brief description those 
methods and their result. 


The Planning 


West Junior High, six physical education teach- 
ers were responsible for the classes 
Through these classes, they reached larger per- 
centage the 1300 students during given semester 
than the other teachers. part the physical edu- 
cation program, each teacher spent six weeks teach- 
ing health six classes day. For the spring se- 
mester, the girls were health class two days 
week for six weeks and the boys three days, total- 
ing and hr., respectively. With encouragement 
the two directors physical education and health 
for the Lansing Board Education, the physical 
education teachers chose devote all the health 
teaching during the spring semester nutrition. 

the fall term progressed, plans for the teaching 
nutrition during the spring semester became 
more concrete, and more people were directly in- 
volved the planning. From the original three, the 
planning group had expanded include home 
economics teacher, the cafeteria director, the direc- 
tor cafeterias and the two directors physical 
education and health from the Board Education, 
the six teachers physical education, the assistant 
principal, the nurse, and the writer. 

The representatives the Board Education 
and the assistant principal met with the deputy su- 
perintendent schools, the curriculum director, 
and the directors home economics and science 
the Board Education. This meeting resulted 
official Board Education support for the project. 
Other department directors were given the oppor- 
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tunity help and see that the proposed nutrition 
education would not overlap some other part the 
curriculum. 

The writer submitted outline the subject 
matter the course which was reviewed the 
planning group, along with list activities and 
materials. Regardless whether the unit was in- 
tended for hr., the basic outline remained 
the same and included: the meaning. good nutri- 
tion; energy balance; nutrients, their functions and 
deficiency symptoms; requirements and allowances; 
sources each nutrient; eating patterns; and fads 
and fallacies. 

The resource material consisted Sherman and 
Lanford’s Essentials Nutrition (1) films, educa- 
tional materials supplied industry, and 
from the Michigan Department Health. The list 
activities grew each teacher added his own in- 
novations while teaching the unit. Some the ac- 
tivities were: the preparation notebooks and 
posters, rat-feeding demonstration, and week’s 
menus done each student which were used 
his own family. 


Expansion 


The planners realized that the parents’ cooperation 
would help improving the students’ food habits 
and parental support was solicited early when the 
writer spoke some the P.T.A. groups the fall 
before the major portion the program was begun. 
Not all the parents were reached this way, 
course, since the writer did not address all the 
P.T.A. groups and not all parents attend P.T.A. 
meetings. Parents were involved again when one 
teacher required his classes boys prepare menus 
for week. Since these menus were used the 
families, the parents helped devising them. 
hoped, too, that the students, with their new aware- 
ness good diet, made comments about the family 
meals, thus relating their new knowledge their 
daily living. 

After nutrition had been taught for several weeks 
the health classes, the assistant principal asked 
the members the student council they wanted 
use nutrition for their spring campaign: They 
picked the idea and decided have contest 
among the home rooms promote the studying 
food values and the improvement eating habits. 
Students all home rooms began work together, 
making posters and exhibits, having discussions, 
giving talks, making banners and tags, and writing 
papers. The cafeteria director talked the student 
council about the school lunch program and the im- 
portance well balanced diets, and the home room 
representatives relayed her presentation the stu- 
dents their rooms. The student council appointed 
nine-member “nutrition judge the efforts 
the home rooms. The team had big job; there 
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Not News 


ninth-grade boy made the stocking doll which was the 
star this poster made class project. 


were over seventy-five posters judged and dis- 
played around the building. Tremendous originality 
was exhibited some the posters, exemplified 
three posters using stocking dolls depict the 
results good and bad diets. One boy actually made 
clever doll called “Pimply Pete.” prepare for 
their talks and papers, many the students searched 
through the nutrition books the school library 
for the information they wanted. The Nutrition 
Team judged all talks and papers, together with 
everything else the students did part the con- 
test. They even judged students’ attitudes toward 
food and the nutrition campaign. 

Seven weeks after the student council had decided 
promote the nutrition campaign, the winners 
the contest were announced. The grand award went 
the ninth grade home room journalism teach- 
er, and honorable mention was given one seventh 
grade, three eighth grade, and two ninth grade 
classes. 

While the campaign was progress, science 
teacher began unit nutrition. Nutrition con- 
tinued taught the home economics classes 
and the cafeteria class. addition, the home eco- 
nomics classes prepared the food for rat-feeding 
demonstration that was being conducted the 
health classes. The rats, unfortunately, were appar- 
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ently unaware their responsibility the students: 
three weeks after they had been brought from the 
pet shop single cage, one gave birth seven 
little rats. The demonstration was begun again with 
two the weaned young ones, care being taken 
use two the same sex. 


Significance 


During this spring semester West Junior High, 
there could scarcely have been one student who was 
unaware his food habits. student happened 
avoid learning about nutrition home economics, 
science, health, the cafeteria class, the chances 
are that was least somewhat influenced the 
nutrition campaign sponsored the student coun- 
cil. The approach each case was different, that 
the students who were reached several means 
would see nutrition from several viewpoints. 

three-day food intake record was taken from 
all the students the health classes the begin- 
ning the semester. This was used education- 
device rather than means analyzing the 
students’ nutrient intake, because the inaccuracy 
the method. Although some means checking 
permanent improvement food habits would 
desirable, before-and-after intake records would 
probably scientifically unreliable for several rea- 
sons: (a) amounts foods eaten are not easily de- 
termined; (b) nutrient intake would vary with the 
preparation and storage the food and with the 
recipes used; (c) students could deliberately falsify 
the record, thinking their grades; (d) food 
habits could actually improved temporarily; 
(e) students could eat properly only for the dura- 
tion the intake record; (f) students could 
want improve their food habits but forced 
circumstances eat poor meals home. There are 
indications that improvements, such increased 
consumption breakfast and eating better lunches, 
did result from the project. course, also 
hoped that whatever knowledge amended atti- 
tudes that resulted from this semester’s project will 
remain with the students they grow and raise 
their own families. 

That public school nutrition education influences 
homemakers was shown studies Young al. 
(2-5). They found that most instruction feeding 
the family had come from public school experiences. 
Those homemakers who said they had studied fam- 
ily feeding knew more about nutrition than those 
who had not. And, those who had more knowledge 
nutrition did better job feeding their fam- 
ilies. 

The teachers and administrators West Junior 
High School and the members the Board Edu- 
cation who were involved this project were 
pleased with the students’ response. The school’s 
administrators anticipate repeating the unit 
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nutrition every four years, that each student at- 
tending the school for the full three years will have 
opportunity learn about nutrition. The activ- 
ities the spring 1959 will not necessarily 
duplicated, since they depended partly the student 
council’s acceptance the campaign idea. 

all probability, the Board Education will en- 
courage the other three junior high schools Lan- 
sing include nutrition the health curriculum. 
Students these other schools heard about the 
project West Junior High through the intracity 
student council. This could provide impetus 
studying nutrition, were taught their own 
health classes. 

The success this nutrition education project 
can, part least, attributed the cooperation 
teachers, administrators, students, parents, and 
the professional consultant. The project grew rap- 
idly from its modest beginning more and more 
people became involved and added their ideas and 
enthusiasm. course the encouraging attitudes 
the administrators, who readily allowed experiment- 
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ing for entire semester try solve the problem 
poor food habits among the students, were essen- 
tial the success the project. 
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Enjoyable Food and Learning Experiences: Projects for Nursing Students 


ELIZABETH CROZIER 

Instructor Nutrition, 
Department Nursing, 

School Medicine and Dentistry, 
University Rochester, 
Rochester, New York 


TEACHING nursing students the University 
Rochester, have found that pleasurable food ex- 
periences can woven into our program such 
way that considerable learning comes indirectly. 

For instance, when students first arrive, they are 
given information not only about the hospital, but 
also the community, including list restaurants 
the city, their location, the cost dining, and 
on. have number restaurants Rochester 
specializing Italian, Chinese, and kosher food 
which provide source fun for students with their 
dates for groups girls going out together. Such 
experiences furnish pleasant ways for 
the girls learn indirectly about cultural food pat- 
terns, which, with appropriate guidance, can later 
related the patients for whom they care. 

Our efforts teach the importance socio-eco- 
nomic factors related patients are furthered 
kosher butcher who considers his community 
privilege talk student groups about Jewish 
dietary laws. visit his establishment included 
the students’ market tour. 

When the student takes patients’ dietary histories, 
she gains experience communication techniques 
well evaluating food intake. Public health 
teaching incorporated identifying cultural pat- 
terns and economic status. Our community, with 


people Italian, German, and Puerto Rican back- 
grounds, well those from the southern states, 
provides ample opportunity for learning about the 
socio-economic aspects food. 


The problems food cost are also woven into the 
students’ experiences. For patients public as- 
sistance, the food allowance determined. prac- 
tical, the student visits the store where the patient 
buys her food, order learn food costs. Other- 
wise, she visits nearby supermarkets learn food 
prices. Field trips usually evoke enthusiastic re- 
sponse, since the student can tell her patient about 
foods she saw the city market and their cost 
relation retail prices. Christmas, the factor 
food cost considered when two groups students 
—one basic nutrition and the other dietary 
practice—plan Christmas dinners for two families. 
This includes menu planning, food purchasing and 
storage, packaging, and delivery. 

Contact with patients provides the most graphic 
exposure the principles nutrition. For example, 
opportune “object lesson” the role food 
health was provided patient with history 
pellagra and current diagnosis malnutrition 
with mental changes. This patient talked freely 
about being abandoned early age and 
hand-to-mouth existence for most her life. After 
living grass and hand-outs during her growing 
years, was not surprising that she exhibited pro- 
nounced clinical avitaminosis. From her, the stu- 
dents learned the effects inadequate food in- 
take. 

Faculty members are glad serve “examples” 
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the neophyte. One our nursing supervisors 
proud her “reduced” figure that she delights 
telling her story sane weight loss. Another 
model homemaker. Her menu planning for hus- 
band and two small children lesson budgeting, 
planning, and shopping. She describes her wise use 
recipe books, newspaper food features, and other 
resources. 

Involving the student group teaching has also 
proved stimulating and rewarding experience. The 
subjects two classes currently being given are: 
“Food for Health” and “Your Restricted Sodium 
Foods.” Several students usually plan and conduct 
class. They are responsible for selecting the pa- 
tients and their families, all the mechanics involved 
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transportation patients, selection visual 
aids, and on. other students assist this 
teaching, considerable organization and communi- 
cation becomes necessary. Usually, students provide 
the patient-members their classes with simple 
snack consisting lemonade and low-sodium cookies 
which emphasizes the patients that the nurses are 
talking about real food and ends the class pleas- 
urable note, well. 

These are only few examples the ways 
which practical dietary experiences can 
grated into the nursing students’ life—both formal 
teaching and extracurricular activities. the 
student, they appear but the same 
time, with planning and guidance the part 
the instructor, the student “learns doing.” 


Communiiy Nutrition Experience for Nursing Students 


ANN MOLLESON 


Assistant Professor Nutrition, 
University North Carolina Nursing, 
Chapel Hill 


NURSING STUDENTS the University North Caro- 
lina School Nursing spend four weeks their 
senior year small, 125-bed, rural hospital serv- 
ing two counties. During this experience, the stu- 
dents assigned the rural hospital the spring 
1959 became aware nutritional problems teen- 
agers and suggested that the fall group students 
who would follow them might develop community 
project nutrition education with high school stu- 
dents. 

developing the ground work for this, the spring 
group obtained the cooperation the high school 
principal and conducted survey, questionnaire, 
the high school students learn food dislikes, 
types home-produced foods, food buying habits, 
and food intake. This rough survey indicated that 
some the students did not meet the commonly 
recommended allowances for milk, green and yellow 
vegetables, and citrus fruits. When nutrient intake 
was calculated, the diets the entire group were 
found low protein, terms the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances, although the boys’ in- 
take was better than the girls’. 

With the results the survey hand, the nurs- 
ing students met with the principal the high 
school, the home economics and science teachers, 
the writer, the county public health nurse, the clin- 
ical instructor for the nursing students the hos- 
pital, and representatives from civic organizations 
which included the P.T.A., the Senior Women’s Club, 
the Junior Women’s Club, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, the Kiwanis, and the Lions 
Club. The plans evolved around three major areas 
which was felt that the fall nursing students 
could help developing nutrition projects: the ele- 


mentary schools, the high school, and the com- 
munity. 

The principal told how the first grade teachers 
had found that many their pupils did not drink 
milk. Plans were therefore suggested for the nurs- 
ing students develop and plan nutrition projects 
with these teachers for their classes. Movies, dem- 
onstrations, and tasting contests for new foods were 
considered have potentialities techniques. 

With respect high school projects, several 
teachers felt that high school students did not know 
understand about the nutritional values foods. 
For example, many girls consider milk fattening 
and refuse drink for this reason. was sug- 
gested that milk machine placed the school, 
and this was considered real possibility, one 
father owned dairy. Also, was felt that this 
might help improve the between-meal snacks 
which, for many students, consisted candy bars 
and other “empty-calorie” foods. 

Other ideas for use with high school students in- 
volved experiment with white mice science 
classes show the difference nutritive value 
different foods. the home economics class, em- 
phasis meal planning and scoring one diet accord- 
ing the USDA’s “Food Guide for Daily Eating,” 
well series bulletin boards nutrition 
was recommended. The school lunch manager men- 
tioned that students were already assisting plan- 
ning and marketing the meals for the cafeteria. 

The nursing students also suggested that teen- 
agers might reached through such organizations 
the 4-H Clubs, Future Homemakers America, 
and Girl and Boy Scout groups. Each group could 
develop nutrition projects for which the nursing 
student might serve advisor. 

tie the adult communty with the projected 
plans, several speaking engagements for the nursing 
students talk about the survey and ways im- 
prove families’ diets were scheduled before several 
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the community’s organizations. The biggest prob- 
lem, however, was how reach parents who did not 
belong organizations. This brought forth the idea 
that community council formed and sponsor 
“Good Health Week” for the entire community. The 
nursing students could help with different phases 
the project, such preparing posters illustrating 
good and bad diets and comparative costs that could 
placed grocery stores. the community coun- 
cil were not functioning time plan for the 
Good Health Week, the Junior and Senior Women’s 
Clubs could carry out the project and use their 
entry national contest community work. 


Liver-Tasting Party for Fifth Graders 
LENA SESSOMS! 


Public Health Nurse, 
District Health Department, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


public health nurse, make weekly visits the 
Estes Hill Elementary School, just outside Chapel 
Hill. one such visit, inquired the fifth grade 
students how many like liver. Out twenty-nine, 
only thirteen replied the affirmative, while six- 
teen—more than half the class—reported that they 
disliked liver. This small survey prompted 
suggest the teacher that liver-salad-sandwich- 
tasting party held. The suggestion not only met 
with her approval, but with that the pupils, 
well. 

then volunteered bring liver salad, liver pud- 
ding, liverwurst, and scrapple for the party. Each 
was comparatively simple prepare, except for the 
old-fashioned liver pudding. discovered that had 
recipe. However, hospital patient whom vis- 
ited produced one—although had modified, 
since the grocer could not supply the “heart and 
lights” which were called for. The final 
was made with the use sausage added the 
browned cornmeal and ground liver. 

the day the party, was fortunate have 
the help sophomore nursing student from the 
School Nursing the University North Caro- 
lina, who was spend the day with ob- 


author gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
Jane Huber, sophomore student the University 
North Carolina School Nursing, who assisted with 
the tasting party well the writing this report. 


Biggest Business the U.S. 

The biggest industry the United States today, according the Depart- 
ment Agriculture, food. Sales food wholesalers, retail stores, and restau- 
rants now add some $70 billion yearly. The average value food consumed 
1960, including that raised farmers for home consumption, will about $400 


per person. 
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This project gave the nursing students experience 
using the questionnaire survey technique, well 
opportunity learn about the community, 
which was one the objectives the hospital 
experience. 

During the school year, 1959-60, the senior nurs- 
ing students put into effect the plans suggested 
the students who preceded them the previous spring. 
This year’s students have participated many com- 
munity activities well programs the high 
school and the elementary schools. Plans for the fall 
call for follow-up survey measure the results 
these nutrition education activities. 


server. And, equally important, the teacher had 
successfully “prepared” the students for the 
party, that they greeted with “Oh, boy, here 
comes the Thus our first obstacle possible 
prejudice was overcome before began. 

The liver salad was spread bread and cut into 
small sandwiches; the liver pudding and liverwurst 
were cut into small squares and pierced with tooth- 
picks; and the scrapple was spread small crack- 
ers. one refused sample any the prepara- 
tions. Milk, which customarily served the 
morning break, completed the 

After the party was over, questionnaires were 
passed out the pupils learn something about 
their previous home experiences with liver. More 
than two-thirds reported that they had never tasted 
either liver salad, liverwurst, scrapple before. 
Twenty-six the twenty-nine present said they 
“liked and twenty-four indicated that they 
planned eat liver more often. Also, the thirteen 
who had said they did not like plain liver, all but one 
had liked some other form, such liver salad, 
liverwurst, scrapple, liver pudding, the party. 

further class discussion, pointed out the 
children the nutritional values liver and other 
ways which might incorporated into menus, 
such stews, pizzas, with rice and mush- 
rooms. 

Both and the sophomore nursing student felt 
that the party was success and hope that these 
children will not the future face liver with the 
distaste which common respect many organ 
meats. 
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Health and Disease. Second 
edition. Edited Michael Wohl, M.D., and Robert 
Goodhart, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea Febiger, 1960. 
Cloth. Price $18.50. 

The second edition Modern Nutrition Health and 
Disease brings the reader comprehensive, up-to-date 
information basic nutrition and its application 
disease and physiologic stress. The book, edited 
Michael Wohl and Robert Goodhart, composite 
contributions fifty-nine persons, each writing the 
area for which particularly distinguished. The 
material presented thoroughly documented; several 
chapters are accompanied 200 references more. 

Two entirely new sections, each timely importance, 
have been introduced the second edition: one 
chemical and other additives foods, the other 
dietary factors relation arteriosclerosis and coro- 
nary heart disease. 

the revised material, some chapters are much 
more changed than others, accordance, for the most 
part, with the extent which significant findings have 
accrued the interim since publication the first 
edition. 

The content the 1152-page book divided, 
the first edition, into three sections: “Normal Nutri- 
tion,” “Nutrition and “Nutrition Periods 
Physiologic Stress.” the section “Normal 
Nutrition” are chapters the food nutrients; body 
weight, body composition, and calorie status; the phys- 
iology the gastrointestinal tract; the hormonal con- 
trol metabolism; the psychology appetite; the 
physiology hunger, appetite, and satiety; fluid and 
electrolyte balance; the effect antimetabolites 
nutrition; the relation diet oxidative enzymes; 
dietary interrelationships; laboratory aids the diag- 
nosis malnutrition; and the new chapter additives. 

Sixteen chapters are included the “Nutrition 
Diseases” section, among them: the criteria ade- 
quate diet, nutrition and natural resistance infec- 
tion and nutrition relation acquired immunity, 
nutrition relation dental medicine, principles 
dietotherapy, and chapters diet specific disease 
conditions. 

the section devoted “Nutrition Periods 
Physiologic nutrition pregnancy, infancy, 
and adolescence, and for the aged included; also, 
food and nutrition relation work and environ- 
mental stress and principles emergency feeding are 
covered. Not overlooked the discussion the 
important problem radioactivity foods which 
placed the appendix. 

The food composition table includes sodium and 
potassium values, addition the usual nutrients. 
The values are expressed per 100-gm. portions; the 
weight and measure average serving also 
stated. 

The new Wohl and Goodhart valuable book for 
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the dietitian and the nutritionist. The vast amount 
information each area brought together, evaluated, 
and interpreted for the reader, accomplishment re- 
served for specialists. comprehensive scope, 
thorough the treatment subject matter, and exten- 
sively documented. 

When the copy came desk for review, two tech- 
nical questions awaiting reply had preceded there. 
Considerable searching and evaluation were needed 
order answer them. The book yielded answers that 
could used forthwith and, consequence, gained 
place bookshelf within handy reach.—Eva 
Donaldson Wilson, Ph.D., Professor Foods and Nutri- 
tion, The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park. 


School Food Centers. Operating the School Lunch 
Program. George and Heckler. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1960. Cloth. Pp. 335. 
Price $6.50. 

This book well worth studying introduction 
all phases operation school lunchrooms. The 
history the development school feeding 
integral part the educational system serves 
background for presenting present-day possibilities 
inherent the program. 

the first section the book, all aspects planning 
for school food programs various sizes and types are 
considered. The basic philosophy regarding the place 
the cafeteria serve the school and community 
discussed. Selection and placement equipment 
covered detail, including good basic information 
equipment necessary open lunchroom. 

The second section discussion food service 
personnel. Personnel policies and procedures are 
evaluated, starting with objectives and following 
through with labor policies, personnel organization, 
assembling staff, management personnel, and the 
determination the number employees needed. 
Qualifications necessary for all jobs from state director 
student helper are treated. Working environment, 
salaries, overtime, sick leave policies, and all other usual 
problems that are part the administration any 
service are thoroughly explored. 

Various types training from supervised on-the-job 
work summer college courses are outlined. The 
chapter the training personnel and workshops 
would valuable anyone charged with that respon- 
sibility. 

The book primarily for school officials, school 
boards, superintendents, business managers, food serv- 
ice directors, and supervisors who have the chief 
responsibility administration. The section ad- 
ministration stresses the importance records and 
evaluates various kinds records for different forms 
operation. 

This book will make real contribution text 
institution management courses and reference for 
school administrators and business 
Erickson, Lucy Mulqueen, and Rose-Mary Willette, 
Minneapolis Public Schools Lunchroom Department. 
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Contributed Janette Carlsen, 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more; Clara Karl Frederick, Univer- 
sity Chicago Clinics; Elizabeth 
Tuft, Chicago Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital; Margene Wagstaff, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois; the following dietetic 
interns Charity Hospital, New Or- 
leans: Shirley Anne Ballard, Leen 
Chin, Barbara Gerard, and Sister 
Prudentia, D.C.; and the Journal 
staff. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 33, April, 1960 

*Clinical evaluation of the gastrointestinal 
tract the aged. Cohen and Git- 
man.—p. 422 . 

*The ominous reciprocity between liver disease 
and pancreatitis. F. Steigmann.—p. 454. 


Gastrointestinal Troubles the 
Aged. The gastrointestinal symptoms 
102 healthy geriatric patients were 
studied. The most common complaint 
was that constipation, which was 
present 43.1 per cent the pa- 
tients. Lack bulky food which stim- 
ulates peristalsis may some sig- 
nificance. Altered taste perception 
was the complaint 34.3 per cent 
the patients, and 15.7 per cent re- 
ported poor appetite, although some 
admitted their loss appetite was 
due dislike for institutional food 
rather than lack desire eat. 
The impression that the older indi- 
vidual has numerous complaints re- 
ferable the gastrointestinal tract 
(with the exception constipation 
and altered taste) was not confirmed. 

Relationship Liver and Pancreas. 
some patients, process 
either the liver pancreas may 
adversely influence the structure and 
function the other organ. Pancre- 
atic disease may produce pathologic 
changes the liver, both disturb- 
ances the exocrine and endocrine. 
Insulin considered necessary for 
many processes the liver. Simul- 
taneous injury the liver and 
pancreas may occur with protein de- 
ficiency. This deficiency leads 
decrease proteins for enzyme 
precursors with resultant fatty infil- 
tration and decreased amino acid ab- 
sorption and more fatty changes. 
times, fatty changes appear first 
the pancreas before they are noted 
the liver. some patients with fatty 
liver secondary pancreatic disease, 
beneficial results have been obtained 
with therapy which includes vitamins 
and pancreatic extracts; low-fat, 


high-protein, high-carbohydrate diet; 
and diuretics. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 28, April, 1960 

*An experimental malabsorption syndrome in- 
duced by neomycin. E. D. Jacobson, R. B. 
Chodos, and W. W. Faloon.—p. 524. 

*Studies on copper metabolism. XXIX. A crit- 
ical analysis of serum copper and cerulo- 
plasmin concentrations in normal subjects, 
patients with Wilson’s disease and relatives 
of patients with Wilson’s disease. G. S. 
Cartwright, H. Markowitz, G. S. Shields, 
and M. M. Wintrobe.—p. 555. 


Malabsorption Syndrome Induced 
Neomycin. The familiar gastrointesti- 
nal effects neomycin include tem- 
porary state malabsorption. six 
patients, the broad spectrum mal- 
absorptive errors produced closely 
resembled non-tropical sprue. com- 
parison with the effects magne- 
sium sulphate and castor oil, 
made clear that the neomycin effects 
are not attributable simply hyper- 
motility the bowel; nor apparently, 
changes the bacterial flora the 
intestines poisoning intestinal 
enzymes required for absorption. The 
hypothesis that the drug induces in- 
flammatory effects the small intes- 
tinal mucosa which obstruct absorp- 
tion suggested. 


Copper Metabolism. Serum copper 
and ceruloplasmin were determined 
the serums 205 normal subjects, 
patients with Wilson’s disease, and 
relatives patients with Wilson’s 
disease. Wilson’s disease associated 
with disturbance copper metabo- 
lism characterized deficiency 
ceruloplasmin, increased absorption 
copper from the gastrointestinal 
tract, 
copper the plasma, and excessive 
copper deposition certain tissues. 
Which, any, these abnormalities 
represents the primarily genetically 
transmitted defect still not clear. 
Discrepancies between the ceruloplas- 
min concentration and the severity 
and duration the clinical manifes- 
tations Wilson’s disease were 
found; few patients with overt dis- 
ease had ceruloplasmin levels within 
the lowest range normal, and some 
symptom-free relatives had distinct 
ceruloplasmin deficiency. con- 
cluded that cervloplasmin deficiency 
not the primary metabolic defect 
Wilson’s disease. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Vol. 79, April, 1960 

*Thyroxine-binding capacity of serum of moth- 
ers and newborn infants after normal 
pregnancies. K. P. Russell, S. Tanaka, 
and P. Starr.—p. 718. 


Thyroxine-Binding Capacity Se- 
rum. effort learn the exact 
mechanism responsible for 
creased protein-bound iodine (PBI) 
pregnancy, study the thyrox- 
ine binding capacity serum 
mothers and newborn infants after 
normal pregnancies was undertaken. 


dietitian supervised twenty 
tients from average socio-economic 
bracket during pregnancy. Maternal 
and cord blood specimens were taken 
simultaneously delivery. Thyrox- 
ine-binding capacity (TBC) was esti- 
mated paper electrophoresis 
serum which excess amounts 
radioactive thyroxine were added. Pro- 
tein-bound iodine levels were also de- 
termined. Both TBC and PBI levels 
were higher maternal than fetal 
blood, although the difference was 
greater the case TBC. Thus, the 
elevated PBI level pregnancy ap- 
binding capacity the serum carrier 
proteins for thyroxine; that is, 
due alterations the transport 
mechanism rather than hyperac- 
tivity the thyroid gland per se. This 
also means that the fetus does not 
increase its thyroxine the expense 
the mother, occurs other 
maternal-fetal relationships. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 50, April, 1960 

*Sampling intervals for surveillance of radio- 
activity in milk. N. I. Sax, W. Haddon, Jr., 
and O. W. Wendel.—p. 459. 

*Present evidence on the role of meat in the 
epidemiology of human brucellosis. W. W. 
Sadler.—p. 504. 


Radioactivity Milk. This study 
milk sampling for the determination 
radiation deals with the many con- 
siderations that enter into the selec- 
tion surveillance intervals. was 
shown that although the analyses 
individual day’s samples gave poor 
estimates the following day’s re- 
sults, they more satisfactorily approx- 
imated the three-day, five-day, and 
three-week running means. 
collected from widely scattered points 
were very uniform, and may not 
essential establish very closely 
adjacent surveillance points. Marked 
increases the radioactive debris 
present the milk are believed 
have resulted large part from the 
weapons tests the fall 1958. 


Brucellosis. Available evidence indi- 
cates that least 1.25 per cent the 
cattle carcasses and 1.15 3.5 per 
cent the swine carcasses processed 
for meat are contaminated with one 
more the three species Bru- 
cella organisms varying numbers. 
result, those who work with 
meat and meat products, well 
the consumers, are subjected ex- 
posures resulting unknown inci- 
dence unrecognized infections. Re- 
ported incidence brucellosis not 
true index the actual incidence 
infection among the 
tion. 


ANNALS BIOCHEMISTRY AND 

EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 

(India) 

Vol. 19, December, 1959 

*Vitamin Biz stores in the human body. I. Vi- 
tamin Biz content of human serum in nor- 


mal and some pathological conditions. C. 
I, Jhala and R. K. Gadgil.—p. 287. 
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*Vitamin Biz stores in the human body. II. Vi- 
tamin Biz content of tissues in health and 
diseases. C. I. Jhala and R. K. Gadgil.— 

p. 293. 


Vitamin Human Serum. 
assess the significance alterations 
ologic conditions, essential 
know the range variations nor- 
mal subjects. this study, serum 
vitamin levels were observed 
both normal controls and patients suf- 
fering from hematologic and hepatic 
diseases. hepatic damage and 
chronic myeloid leukemia, the levels 
were raised. tropical megaloblastic 
anemia, the values were low. Normal 
values were found iron deficiency 
anemia and dimorphic anemia. 


Vitamin Content Tissues. The 
vitamin content tissues and 
corresponding sera normal subjects 
well disease cases, one each 
tropical megaloblastic anemia and 
chronic myeloid leukemia and several 
hepatic damage, presented. The 
tissues investigated include the liver, 
spleen, kidney and serum. 


ANNALS INTERNAL 

MEDICINE 

Vol. 52, March, 1960 

ACTH-producing pituitary tumors following 
adrenalectomy for Cushing's syndrome. D. 
H. Nelson, J. W. Meakin, and G. W. 
Thorn.—p. 560. 

*Osteoporosis in Cushing’s syndrome. A. Ian- 
naccone, J. L. Gabrilove, S. A. Brahms, 
and L. J. Soffer.—p. 570. 

Vol. 52, April, 1960 

*Obesity and diabetes: A re-evaluation. S. K. 
Fineberg.—p. 750. 

*Some observations on the use of chlorpropa- 
mide in primary tolbutamide-failure dia- 
betics. L. L. Morgenstern.—p. 761. 

The place of corticotropin therapy in the 
treatment of myasthenia gravis. L. D. 
Freydberg.—p. 806. 

Hyperinsulinism secondary to disease of the 
pancreas and organs adjacent to the pan- 
creas: A review of the world literature. E. 
O. Friedlander.—p. 838. 

*Goiter and myxedema due to iodide adminis- 
tration. B. Burrows, A. H. Niden, and W. 
R. Barclay.—p. 858. 

Auto-immunization and auto-antibodies. Edi- 
torial.—p. 930. 


Osteoporosis Cushing’s Syndrome. 
Osteoporosis common finding 
Cushing’s syndrome. This manifesta- 
tion evidenced the demineraliza- 
tion seen the roentgenogram and 
the frequent occurrence pathologic 
fractures. The collapse the weak- 
ened vertebrae results shortened 
stature and contributes the truncal 
obesity characteristic the patient 
with this disease. Following cure 
the disease, the demineralization may 
persist indefinitely adults. the 
growing child, normal bone will 
laid down the epiphysial end plates 
the vertebrae around the previously 
and probably permanently altered 
bone. 


Obesity and Diabetes. The diabetes 
many early, mild, obese patients 
weight reduction. the past, many 
persons willingly adhered reducing 
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regimens avoid taking insulin. The 
advent oral hypoglycemic agents 
removed this practical incentive 
control diabetes reducing. The re- 
sults administering the anorexi- 
genic agents, phenmetrazine chloride, 
series obese diabetic patients 
reported. The incidence signifi- 
cant side effects was 14.7 per cent 
those completing the trial. 
series, 71.9 per cent receiving phen- 
metrazine chloride lost significant 
per cent group receiving place- 
bos. 


Chlorpropamide Diabetes. Chlor- 
propamide appears clinically 
effective hypoglycemic sulfonylurea 
some patients with diabetes. was 
effective six twelve cases re- 
ported, with side effects only one 
case. the three patients with brittle 
diabetes, chlorpropamide was ineffec- 
tive. 


Goiter and Myxedema. Four cases 
thyroid abnormalities due iodide ad- 
ministration are reported. All showed 
evidence myxedema, and three de- 
veloped clinically discernible goiters. 


ARCHIVES INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 105, March, 1960 

*Responses to “‘physiologic’’ doses of folic acid 
in the megaloblastic anemias. R. A. Mar- 
shall and J. H. Jandl.—p. 352. 

Vol. 105, April, 1960 

*The relationship of central nervous system 
activity to lipid metabolism. M. D. Bog- 
donoff.—p. 505. 

*Lowering of serum lipid concentrations. G. 
A. Goldsmith, J. G. Hamilton, and O. N. 
Miller.—p. 512. 

Peptic ulcer and hyperparathyroidism. B. 
Frame and W. S. Haubrich.—p. 536. 

Archeology and arthritis. R. S. Karsh and J. 
D. McCarthy.—p. 640. 


Folic Acid for Megaloblastic Ane- 
Six patients were studied de- 
termine whether their megaloblastic 
anemias were due deficiency 
cyanocobalamin folic acid. Each 
patient received first trial dose 
0.4 mg. folic acid intramuscularly 
daily, followed larger daily doses 
mg. folic acid parenterally. Three 
patients with folic acid deficiency re- 
sponded the small doses folic 
acid without further response the 
larger doses. Three patients with 
cyanocobalamin deficiency 
cious anemia showed little 
response the small doses folic 
acid, but responded well the larger 
doses. These observations substantiate 
previous evidence that the normal 
daily requirement for folic acid 
adults less than 0.5 mg. Patients 
with megaloblastic anemia who fail 
respond physiologic amounts 
either cyanocobalamin folic acid 
given parenterally, but respond 
large amounts folic acid may 
considered suffer from abnor- 
mality utilization, rather than from 
deficiency folic acid. 

Central Nervous System Activity 
and Lipid Metabolism. Recent studies 
indicate that adipose tissue 
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dynamic state and not relatively 
inert storehouse formerly believed. 
Adipose tissue, abundantly supplied 
with nerves and blood vessels, influ- 
ences carbohydrate metabolism and 
becomes mobile response stimuli. 
These stimuli may hormonal, meta- 
bolic (blood glucose), neural. The 
importance lipid metabolism de- 
generative diseases, such athero- 
sclerosis, and the presumed relation- 
characteristics the evolution 
these diseases emphasize the role 
central nervous system activity. 
has not been determined whether the 
effect psychologic experience 
these diseases caused autonom- 
ically induced alterations fat me- 
tabolism. 


Lowering Serum Lipid Concentra- 
tions. Adult subjects with hypercholes- 
terolemia were maintained diets 
high saturated unsaturated fats 
for periods four six months. Neo- 
mycin large doses nicotinic acid 
were administered during part each 
dietary regimen. The findings indicate 
that unsaturated fats well neo- 
mycin produce changes the intes- 
tinal flora which may responsible 
for lowering serum cholesterol levels. 
acid had effect fecal 
excretion bile salts sterols. 


ARCHIVES PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 77, April, 1960 
*Observations on aril flavinosis and kwashior- 
kor in Sicily. M. Gerbasi.—p. 157. 


Ariboflavinosis and 
Cases riboflavin deficiency (and 
frequently other vitamin deficiencies) 
and kwashiorkor Sicily are re- 
ported. pathogenic importance 
both previous infectious diarrheic 
enteritis which causes the malabsorp- 
tion amino acids and vitamins. 
Since 1950, chlortetracycline has given 
favorable results, along with trans- 
fusions whole blood plasma, in- 
jection the deficient vitamins, and 
suitable alimentation, the treatment 
both diseases. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 5174, March 5, 1960 
*Infantile scurvy. M. K. Strelling.—p. 701. 


Infantile Scurvy. Reference made 
sixteen samples scurvy in- 
fants and children reported from 
England and Wales the past ten 
years. All but one failed take 
mixed diet containing fruit and veg- 
etables due to: (a) lateness wean- 
ing infants aged months), 
(b) mental defectiveness children, 
aged months years), (c) 
food faddism (one girl years). 
All were combined with failure 
offer orange juice substitute 
refused vomited. Malnutrition due 
gastro-enteritis accounted for one 
four months. seventeen adult 
cases reported over the same period, 
most were either old men living alone 
people restricted diets, chiefly 
for peptic ulcers. Scurvy fifteen- 
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month-old boy institution 
described. The accepted daily min- 
imum ascorbic acid need mg. 
had not been met mixed diet, 
including vegetables and teaspoonful 
rose hip sirup containing about 
mg. ascorbic acid. The chance this 
occurring institutions emphasized. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 82, April 9, 1960 

*The effect of nicotinic acid on hypercholes- 
terolaemia. R. Altschul and A. Hoffer.— 
p. 783. 


Nicotinic Acid and Hypercholesterol- 
emia. The effect nicotinic acid 
lowering serum cholesterol levels was 
tested. There was little effect. 
Only when the dose was increased 
substantially was the serum choles- 
terol lowered normal adults and 
patients with various diseases. The 
main side effect cutaneous vasodila- 
tation which usually disappears after 
few days. fewer cases, gastro- 
intestinal reactions occurred, which 
were usually transient, but some 
cases they required discontinuing the 
treatment. Buffering 
acid helped relieve these reactions. 
twelve volunteers, mean serum choles- 
terol decreased from 205 mg. 161 
mg. per 100 ml. after two weeks 
daily medication with gm. buffered 
acid. Initial mean weight 
153 lb. “decreased” after two weeks 
152.5 


CIRCULATION 


Vol. 21, April, 1960 

*Serum lipoproteins in patients with inter- 
mittent claudication and myocardial infare- 
tion. P. J. Nestel.—p. 522. 

*Myocardial infarction in patients treated with 
Sippy and other high-milk diets. An au- 
topsy study of fifteen hospitals in the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain. R. D. Briggs, 
M. L. Rubenberg, R. M. O'Neal, W. A. 
Thomas, and W. S. Hartroft.—p. 538. 


The serum 
beta/alpha lipid ratios were estimated 
electrophoresis four groups 
patients. The highest mean serum 
ratio was found among patients with 
intermittent claudication arterial 
occlusion the main arteries the 
legs, and this was very significantly 
higher than the other three groups. 
The difference the ratios between 
the patients with 
farction and the two control groups 
was not significant. Possible reasons 
for the differences the ratios be- 
tween the patients with myocardial 
infarction and intermittent claudica- 
tion are discussed. 


Myocardial Infarction and High- 
Milk Diet. study was made the in- 
cidence myocardial infarcts among 
three groups autopsied patients 
matched for age, sex, race, and place, 
and period death: (a) patients 


with peptic ulcers who had been treat- 
with Sippy diet milk products, 
(b) peptic ulcer patients who were 
not known have been treated, 
and (c) group non-ulcer patients. 
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the S., the incidence myo- 
cardial infarcts was more than twice 
high the ulcer patients with 
Sippy diet than the other two 
groups. The differences each case 
were statistically highly significant. 
Differences and similarities the 
same degree were noted among cor- 
responding groups from Great Brit- 
ain. probable that the high inci- 
dence myocardial infarcts among 
the Sippy-treated patients was re- 
sult the butter-fat content their 
diets. Mere association, however, does 
not constitute proof and further study 
needed before definitive conclusions 
may drawn. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 14, March, 1960 

*Doneness of frozen, defrosted turkey halves 
roasted to several end point temperatures. 
G. E. Goertz, K. Cooley, M. C. Ferguson, 
and D. L. Harrison.—p. 135. 

*The use of antibiotics and gamma irradiation 
in the aging of steaks at high temperatures. 
G. D. Wilson, P. D. Brown, W. R. Chesbro, 
B. Ginger, and C. E. Weir.—p. 143. 

Time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods. 
XX. Boysenberries. D. G. Guadagni, K. 
M. Ermia, S. Kelly, and J. Harris.—p. 148. 

*Control of oxidative changes in irradiated 
hams. D. F. Hougham.—p. 170. 

Vol. 14, May, 1960 

*Penetratiun of tetracycline antibiotics into 
tuna, sole, and rockfish flesh and their sta- 
bility during steaming and retorting. P. 
A. Lerke and L. Farber.—p. 217. 

*Effect of variety, curing and processing on 
carbohydrate content of precooked frozen 
sweet potaoes. M. W. Hoover and D. T. 
Pope.—p. 227. 

*Flavor differences in broths prepared from 
hormonized and non-hormonized turkeys. 
G. Bennett.—p. 231. 

*The preservation of fish with ionizing radia- 
tion: bacterial studies. D. P. MacLean 
and C. Welander.—p. 251. 


Roasting Frozen, Defrosted Tur- 
key Halves. This study was carried out 
investigate certain end-point tem- 
peratures both breast and thigh 
determine which would most con- 
sistently produce optimally done 
bird. Eighty frozen, defrosted Broad 
Breasted bronze turkeys halves were 
roasted 163°C. (325°F.) end- 
point temperatures and 90°C. 
the pectoralis major and 90°, 
and 95°C. the thigh. Turkey halves 
roasted either 90°C. the pector- 
alis major 95° the thigh were 
satisfactorily done. However, end- 
point temperature 90°C. the pec- 
toralis major was preferred 95°C. 
the thigh because the size and 
greater uniformity the pectoralis 
major muscle. Turkeys roasted 
85°C. the pectoralis major and 
90°C. the thigh were similar and 
less done than those roasted 90°C. 
the pectoralis major 95°C. the 
thigh. Turkey halves cooked end- 
point temperatures 85°C. the 
thigh were underdone. Flavor and 
tenderness scores were similar for 
birds cooked all degrees done- 
ness. Juiciness scores and press fluid 
yields were lower and cooking losses 
higher for satisfactorily done than for 
underdone turkey halves. The amount 


heat-coagulable protein the pec- 
toralis major was not related the 
doneness the muscle. 


Antibiotics and Irradiation the 
Aging Steaks. Tetracycline antibi- 
otics alone and combination with 
gamma radiation were used pre- 
servatives during aging elevated 
temperatures. Round steaks from 
Utility and Good carcasses 
were used determine the optimal 
conditions high temperature and 
time for increasing, the tenderness 
beef aging. Microbial growth dur- 
ing aging was effectively controlled 
racycline into the rounds prior cut- 
ting, 45,500 rad gamma radia- 
tion combination with the antibio- 
tic. Gamma irradiation did not affect 
the tenderness tenderization 
steaks aged 110°F. for hr. 
other experiments, days 90°F., 
and hr. 110°F. were optimal for 
aging steaks achieve effective ten- 
derness. Steaks aged for hr. 
showed greater increased ten- 
derness than those aged for hr. 
110°F. for days 100°F. Aging 
90°F. required more severe treat- 
ment prevent excessive bacterial 
growth; aging 120°F. resulted 
more undesirable color and flavor 
changes than aging the lower tem- 
peratures. this basis, hr. 
110°F. was selected the most de- 
sirable aging time and temperature 
for the rapid tenderization the beef 
Additional studies 
showed that steaks aged for hr. 
110°F. had tenderness increases com- 
parable steaks aged for days 
35° 

Oxidative Changes Irradiated 
Hams. Irradiation cured meats 
leads certain oxidative changes 
which alter their flavor and color. Al- 
though the flavor changes are not par- 
ticularly objectionable, desirable 
control them much possible. 
This paper reports data from experi- 
ments planned first, determine 
whether hams should heated prior 
some time interval after irra- 
diation; and second, investigate the 
use ascorbic acid and liquid smoke 
protecting irradiated hams from 
oxidative changes. Although there 
apparent advantage heating 
hams prior immediately after 
irradiation, apparent that 
long interval time should lapse be- 
tween the two events. smoke and 
ascorbate combination showed some 
antioxidant behavior. The smoke 
helped mask the off-odors. The 
presence ascorbate led un- 
desirable loss pigment. 

Antibiotic Penetration into Fish. 
The penetration into whole tuna and 
fillets sole and rockfish chlortet- 
racycline and oxytetracycline into 
tuna was studied. effect sodium 
chloride the penetration into tuna 
flesh the antibiotics was found. The 
skin and outer layer flesh acted 
efficient barrier the penetra- 
tion the antibiotics into the deeper 
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layers the meat. This decreased 
penetration facilitated subsequent de- 
struction active antibiotic during 
steaming, which part the tuna 
canning procedure. active anti- 
biotic residues were found any cans 
tuna packed from antibiotic-treated 
fish. The uptake chlortetracycline 
sole fillets was quite rapid during 
the first min. immersion, after 
which the rate tended decrease 
hour. The chlortetracycline 
sole and rockfish fillets was quite sta- 
ble seven nine days’ storage 
41°F. (5°C.); average losses dur- 
ing the storage periods were 16.8 and 
16.5 per cent, respectively. Steaming, 
baking, and frying, similar home 
preparative procedures, markedly in- 
activated the active chlortetracycline 
originally present the fillets. The 
actual amounts antibiotic remain- 
ing after the various heat treatments 
were very small and could con- 
sidered relatively insignificant. 
Precooked Frozen Sweet Potatoes. 
The effects variety, sirup concen- 
trations, and curing treatments 
the carbohydrate sliced precooked, 
frozen sweet potatoes were studied. 
The sweet potato varieties included 
Porto Rico, Goldrush, 171, Red- 
gold, and Georgia Red. The roots were 
sliced and cooked sirup solutions 
containing 30, 45, and per cent 
sucrose, weight. Cured 
cured sweet potatoes were processed. 
The per cent total solids, total sugar, 
and sucrose increased rapidly the 
sirup concentration advanced from 
per cent sucrose. The average 
total sugar increased from approxi- 
mately per cent for samples cooked 
water for min. per cent for 
those cooked per cent sucrose 
solution. The increase was accounted 
for almost entirely uptake 
sucrose from the cooking media. 
percentage basis, there was small 
increase maltose and decrease 
reducing sugar the sirup concen- 
tration advanced. Wide variations 
some carbohydrate 
isted among varieties. However, each 
variety responded similarly during 
cooking. Little variation carbohy- 
drates was found frozen sweet po- 
tatoes that could attributed 
curing treatments. Weight losses oc- 
curred during cooking, some in- 
stances amounting more than per 
cent. The higher the sirup concentra- 
tion, the greater was the weight loss. 
Weight losses varied widely among 
varieties, with Porto Rico having the 
least and Goldrush the highest. 
Flavor Turkey Broth. Turkey 
broth was prepared from hormonized, 
hormonized with added fat, and 
eight judges triangle comparisons. 
Judges were unable distinguish be- 
tween and per cent fat homoge- 
nized into the broth between per 
cent levels the fat from different 
broths homogenized into control broth. 
Judges were able distinguish be- 
tween per cent levels fat homog- 
enized into the broth and between 


samples the broth alone. These re- 
sults indicate that the difference be- 
tween broth preparations control 
and hormonized turkeys not caused 
texture flavor differences the 
fat but differences the broth it- 
self. Judges rated the amount tur- 
key flavor the broths the follow- 
ing order: hormonized having the 
least amount turkey flavor, control 
and hormonized with added fat the 
most flavorful. 

Bacteria Irradiated Fish. This 
study was undertaken determine 
the effects ionizing radiation 
various levels the bacterial 
fillets Pacific cod during storage 
melting ice (0°C.). Irradiation cod 
fillets relatively low levels gam- 
irradiation prolonged the bacterial 
storage life 0°C. and appeared par- 
ticularly effective against the genera 
usually associated with the produc- 
tion offensive odors characteristic 
typical spoilage. unirradiated 
control samples, the genera Micro- 
coccus, Achromobacter, Flavobacte- 
rium, and Corynebacterium predomi- 
nated while Sarcina, Pseudomonas, 
Mycoplana, Protamino- 
bacter, Bacillus, yeast (Torulopsis), 
Aerobacter, and Streptococcus were 
minor numbers. Irradiated samples 
showed predominant genera Mi- 
crococcus, Sarcina, Achromobacter, 
Flavobacterium, and Corynebacteri- 
um, while Alcaligenes, Bacillus, yeast 
(Torulopsis), and Mycoplana were 
less numerous. Organisms 
genus Micrococcus appear re- 
sistant radiation under conditions 
these experiments. However, the 
Micrococcus found did not appear 
typical food poisoning organisms. 


GERIATRICS 


Vol. 15, April, 1960 
*Decreased carbohydrate tolerance in elderly 
patients. Brandt.—p. 315. 


Decreased Carbohydrate Tolerance 
Aged. Carbohydrate tolerance 
elderly people was studied two 
county institutions. the first, 
the subjects were the sixty- 
eighty-nine-year group (age range, 
thirty ninety-nine years), while 
the subjects the second insti- 
tution were the seventy- eighty- 
nine-year group (age range. fifty 
one hundred years). The 2-hr. post- 
prandial blood sugar all patients 
was determined screening test 
for diabetes mellitus. For those whose 
blood sugar value fell between 110 and 
150 mg. per 100 standard glu- 
cose tolerance test was given. the 
first institution, cortisone-glucose tol- 
erance tests were also performed 
patients who showed normal bor- 
derline standard 
tests. Criteria established for young- 
er, ambulatory, healthy individuals 
were used, since none has been estab- 
lished for older people. Decreased glu- 
cose tolerance correlated best with age 
and fairly well with the amount 
activity. There was significant cor- 
relation between decreased glucose 
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tolerance and increased weight. Be- 
cause the high incidence dimin- 
ished carbohydrate tolerance, these 
investigators believe that diagnosis 
diabetes mellitus should made with 
caution, for uncertain whether 
decreased carbohydrate tolerance 
the aged synonymous with the diag- 
nosis diabetes mellitus younger 
subjects. 


JOURNAL THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 172, April 9, 1960 

*World population and food supply. Council 
on Foods and Nutrition. W. S. Thompson, 
—p. 1647. 

Vol. 172, April 23, 1960 

*Impaction of food bolus in the esophagus. 
L. Pelner and A. H. Levy—p. 1922. 

*The function of vitamin Biz in metabolism. 
Editorial.—p. 1938. 

*Trichinosis in noncarnivorous animals. 
tions and Answers.—p. 1989. 

*Pasteurized milk. Questions and Answers.— 
1990. 

Vol. 172, April 30, 1960 

*Regulation of electrolytes in the management 
of heart disease. Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition. E. V. Newman.—p. 2046. 

*Diet and diuretics in the treatment of hyper- 
tensive cardiovascular disease. Council on 
Foods and Nutrition. H. P. Dustan.—p. 
2052. 

*Diet in treatment of asymptomatic coronary 
heart disease in military pilots. Council on 
Foods and Nutrition. A. Graybiel.—p. 


Ques- 


2057. 

*Steatorrhea in adults. Council on Foods and 
Nutrition. J. M. Ruffin and M. D. Tyor. 
—p. 2060. 


*Cystic fibrosis of the pancreas. Council on 
Foods and Nutrition. P. A. di Sant’Agnese 
and A. M. Vidaurreta.—p. 2065. 

*Nutrition after gastric resection. 
Foods and Nutrition. 
2072. 

*Serum protein pattern in carcinoma. For- 
eign Letters—India.—p. 2106. 

*Reduction of blood cholesterol levels. For- 
eign Letters—United Kingdom.—p. 2108. 


Council on 
P. Vanamee.—p. 


World Population and Food Supply. 
There have been two predominant ap- 
proaches problems the world’s 
food supply recent years. Those 
who approach the problem em- 
phasizing possibilities increase 
world food production generally con- 
clude that there serious danger 
world food shortage. Others focus 
the probability rather than the 
possibility increase world food 
supply and generally conclude that 
there serious danger food short- 
age. This author, population prob- 
lems expert, believes that the real 
food problem the near future 
not whether there will world 
shortage, but whether shortages 
particular countries will have serious 
repercussions international rela- 
tions. thinks that doubtful 
that several the larger and more 
densely settled countries, such In- 
dia China, can achieve substan- 
tial improvement their level nu- 
trition long their populations 
continue increase rate from 
1.5 2.5 per cent per year. This situ- 
ation will place heavy pressure 
some governments take measures 
expand their territory the effort 
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increase their food supply rate 
keeping with their rate popula- 
tion growth. 


Impaction Food. elderly pa- 
ent described with impaction 
the lower end the esophagus after 
eating fish roe. Rather than attempt- 
ing removal via the esophagoscope 
this emaciated patient, was decided 
try enzymatic digestion. Because 
the nature the bolus, was felt 
that combined enzyme powder would 
give broader spectrum digestion 
than any individual enzyme. combi- 
nation pepsin, pancreatin, and di- 
astase was taken water slowly 
2-hr. intervals. Further films showed 
complete disintegration 
pearance the impaction. 


The Function Vitamin By. The 
structures vitamin and many 
related analogs are now known, yet 
the metabolic pathways requiring the 
vitamin have still characterized. 
Deficiency the vitamin expresses 
itself with eloquence man, produc- 
ing megaloblastic anemia and evi- 
dence depressed nuclear maturation 
the cells the upper gastrointes- 
tinal tract and possibly the liver. 
Many functions have been ascribed 
the vitamin, but which 
ondary not present clear. At- 
tempts relate structure function 
have been generally 
The most attractive speculation 
that bound proteins and serves 
co-enzyme. hoped that fur- 
ther study recently obtained anti- 
vitamin analogs will throw more 
light the action this intriguing 
substance. 


Trichinosis Ani- 
mals. Arctic regions, trichinae are 
most prevalent the bear, the dog, 
and man. Serious outbreaks trichi- 
nosis natives have been reported 
Greenland and traced the consump- 
tion meat from sledge dogs and 
polar bears. the winter when other 
food scarce, herbivorous animals, 
such the caribou, and fish-eaters, 
such the walrus, will eat the flesh 
other animals which may in- 
fested with trichinae. 


Pasteurized Milk. publication 
the Public Health Service, Divi- 
sion Engineering Services, Milk 
and Food Program 
states that require compulsory pas- 
teurization all most the milk 
sold within the state. These states 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware 
(except that sold farmers their 
tenants), Illinois, Indiana, Iowa (ex- 
cept grade raw milk), Louisiana, 
Michigan (except six municipalities 
that voted otherwise), Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, and New York (in all incor- 
porated communities 10,000 popu- 
lation more, except for certified 
special grade raw milk). Although 
would appear that few states have 
legislative requirements for 
zation milk, the vast majority 
municipalities these states and 
the other states have their own ordi- 
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nances requiring the pasteurization 
milk. 

Electrolytes Heart Disease. Con- 
gestive cardiac failure primarily 
disease the hydraulic circulatory 
system and secondarily disease 
metabolic derangement. seems rea- 
sonable direct therapy much 
possible the hydraulic system, but 
the other hand not entirely 
possible separate these systems. 
the kidney not functioning prop- 
erly, the regulation electrolyte and 
water balance becomes the job the 
physician. The purpose all meas- 
ures directed regulation electro- 
lyte levels maintain the best de- 
gree cardiac competence and cir- 
culation. Therapeutic 
cluding diuretic drugs, are discussed 
relation the regulation elec- 
trolytes. 


Diet and Diuretics Hypertension. 
Favorable responses hypertensive 
patients oral diuretics have re- 
awakened interest the role sodi- 
and water maintenance the 
hypertensive state. Both low-sodium 
diets and diuretics cause diuresis and 
saluresis; both decrease plasma and 
extracellular fluid volumes and total 
exchangeable sodium; both may de- 
crease arterial pressure; and both in- 
crease responses anti-hypertensive 
drugs. Oligemia increases vasomotor 
tone and enhances effects vasode- 
pressor agents. Evidence presented 
suggest that oligemia induced dur- 
ing early phases low-sodium 
therapy diuretic therapy the 
basic mechanism the anti-hyper- 
tensive effects these regimens. 


Diet and Asymptomatic Coronary 
Heart Disease Pilots. the occur- 
rence acute coronary incidents 
pilots aloft constitutes hazard, phy- 
sicians have begun identify the 
men most susceptible 
dents and institute preventive 
treatment for them. This treatment 
includes maintenance good nutri- 
tion and control body weight. The 
medical aviation center undertaking 
this project suggests that revision 
the present high-fat diet may 
justified because the tendency 
young military men gain weight 
and the high incidence atheroscle- 
rosis among them post-mortem 
findings. 

Steatorrhea Adults. Steatorrhea 
unsuspected because the characteris- 
tic stool not present, and yet occult 
steatorrhea common and indicative 
serious disease. The radio- 
iodine triolein test probably the 
one most useful demonstrating the 
presence this type steatorrhea. 
Frank steatorrhea, the other hand, 
readily demonstrable inspection 
microscopic examination the 
stool. The distinction between diges- 
tive and absorptive malfunction im- 
portant and can readily accom- 
plished the use lipids. 


Cystic Fibrosis the Pancreas. 
Recognized separate disease en- 


tity cystic fibrosis now 
observed with increasing frequency 
children, adolescents, and young 
adults. the fully manifested form, 
there chronic pulmonary disease, 
pancreatic deficiency, abnormally high 
levels sweat electrolytes, and 
times cirrhosis the liver. Prognosis 
depends the severity the lung 
involvement. Antibiotics are the major 
treatment pulmonary disease. Al- 
though diet less important, malab- 
sorption can offset moderate 
restriction the fat intake and the 
addition pancreatic extracts. Addi- 
tional salt needed summer. 


Nutrition after Gastric Resection. 
The major cause undernutrition 
after gastric surgery failure pa- 
tients eat adequate amounts 
food. This related most instances 
the dumping syndrome. Carbohy- 
drate the chief offender causing 
this syndrome, and finely emulsified 
fat next; fat normal form and pro- 
tein cause the least distress. Nutri- 
tional improvement expected 
most patients when they are fed 
diet high fat and protein, but lim- 
ited carbohydrate content. Hydro- 
chloric acid prior meals improved 
fat absorption most the patients 
studied. Food should given small 
amounts frequent intervals. 


Serum Protein Pattern Carci- 
noma. Changes serum protein 
forty patients with laryngeal carci- 
noma were studied. Secondary metas- 
tases lymph nodes were present 
all the patients, and the tumor be- 
longed grade two all but two 
patients. slightly lower total serum 
protein level was found, but the level 
was not low enough constitute 
definite state hypoproteinemia. The 
significant changes the electropho- 
retic protein pattern were reduction 
serum albumin and increase al- 
pha-two globulin levels. 


Reduction Blood Cholesterol 
Levels. the hope finding more 
effective and cheaper substance than 
heparin lower the blood cholesterol 
level animals, the sulphated poly- 
mannuronide, Paritol, selected 
for clinical use. Given either intra- 
venously intramuscularly, Paritol 
produced rapid and intense action 
elevated serum lipid levels hos- 
pitalized patients with hyperlipemia 
and hypercholesterolemia. an- 
ticipated that low subanticoagulant 
doses Paritol might permit effec- 
tive long-term control hypercholes- 
terolemia without any 
effects. Long-acting preparations re- 
quiring only one two intramuscu- 
lar injections week would seem 
the ideal method use for long- 
term treatment. 


JOURNAL CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 39, March, 1960 
*Effect of previous starvation on the response 
of plasma lipids and free fatty acids to a 
fat meal. Albrink and Neu- 
wirth.—p. 441. 
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*Protein-binding of inorganic phosphate in 
plasma of normal subjects and patients 
with renal disease. M. Walser.—p. 501. 


Starvation, Plasma Lipids, and Free 
Fatty Acids. When six normal sub- 
jects who had fasted overnight were 
fed meal containing gm. fat but 
carbohydrate, the plasma free fatty 
acids increased slightly but consist- 
ently all subjects within hr. after 
the meal. Starvation from two 
seven days caused increase plas- 
free fatty acids concentration from 
average 0.38 after overnight 
fast average 1.85 mEq per 
liter the end the fast. Variable 
increases concentration serum 
cholesterol and triglyceride were also 
noted. meal identical composition 
with the control meal was given 
the first meal after starvation. 
contrast the control meal, this meal 
was followed abrupt decrease 
the elevated concentrations plas- 
free fatty acids for five the six 
subjects. This study thus reports 
marked fall free fatty acids when 
fat meal follows starvation. This 
contrast the small alterations 
free fatty acids after fat meal after 
usual alimentation and thus man- 
ifestation the adaptive changes 
occurring during starvation 
dicative increased efficiency fat 
metabolism. 


Protein-Binding 
Plasma. Ultrafiltrates were prepared 
cent carbon dioxide from plasma sam- 
ples obtained from dogs, normal 
men and women, and from patients 
with varying degrees azotemia. 
the normal subjects, average 
one-fourth the inorganic phosphate 
plasma was protein-bound. This 
binding was not dependent the 
presence calcium magnesium. 
patients with azotemia, with with- 
out phosphate retention, the fraction 
plasma inorganic phosphate bound 
protein was not significantly dif- 
ferent. 


JOURNAL HOME ECONOMICS 

Vol. 52, April, 1960 

*Planning for nutrition education in elemen- 
tary schools. M. M. Hill.—p. 259. 


Planning for Nutrition Education. 
The author’s observations forty 
elementary schools eight states 
indicate that some schools give syste- 
matic attention the nutritional as- 
pects health, but many more not. 
the health the nation impor- 
tant for national survival, then health 
instruction should provided for all 
children; most educators have found 
that children’s habits are most easily 
influenced the early elementary 
school years. Ten characteristics 
positive program nutrition educa- 
tion are given. These are followed 
discussion preliminary considera- 
tions program planning: (a) the 
nutritional needs children, (b) 
available community resources, (c) 
available school resources, 
mulation goals meet the needs 


individual children, and (e) pro- 
vision funds. the development 
this program, two problems must 
faced: (a) how provide teachers 
with basic nutrition information and 
(b) how promote understanding 
and cooperation the home commu- 
nity. Partial solutions these prob- 
lems are discussed, and methods 
evaluating the success nutrition 
programs are considered. 


THE JOURNAL NUTRITION 


Vol. 70, April, 1960 

*Effects of cholesterol and other substances on 
essential fatty acid deficiencies. D. Gambal 
and F. W. Quackenbush.—p. 497. 

*Effect of threonine deficiency on changes in 
enzyme activity and liver fat deposition 
with time. C. Carroll, D. Arata, and D. 
Cederquist.—p. 502. 

*Response of human beings to a low-vitamin 
Be diet. K. E. Cheslock and M. T. McCully. 
—p. 507. 

*The effect of limited water intake on nutrient 
utilization. F. Konishi and C. M. McCay. 
—p. 528. 

Dental caries and growth in rats fed whole- 
milk powders with increasing lysine deteri- 
oration. H. D. Cremer, H. J. Kinkel, and 
J. Mauron.—p. 533. 

Cholesterol and Essential Acids. The 
effects cholesterol, cholic acid, so- 
dium glycocholate, and vitamins 
and combinations thereof were studied 
the total carcass and liver lipids 
and essential fatty acid (EFA) 
deficiency symptoms rats main- 
tained low-fat diets free from 
essential fatty acids. Cholesterol and 
sodium glycocholate accelerated EFA- 
deficiency symptoms; cholic acid did 
not. Cholic acid supplements produced 
diarrhea which was alleviated 
rice bran concentrate. When choles- 
terol was fed with either sodium gly- 
cocholate cholic acid, liver lipids 
increased several fold. However, so- 
dium glycocholate was the more effec- 
tive the two supplements, with cho- 
lesterol, increasing liver lipids and 
accelerating 
toms. 

Partial Threonine Deficiency. This 
study investigated the nature the 
biochemical lesions induced defi- 
ciency threonine superimposed 
low-protein diet. The activities 
several enzyme systems were used 
criteria for the metabolic activity 
liver tissues. The deposition liver 
reached peak twenty-four days. 
After six weeks, the levels liver fat 
these rats had fallen approxi- 
mately half this maximum. The 
activities two enzyme systems, xan- 
thine oxidase and malic dehydrogen- 
ase, varied with time. The maximum 
decrease activity these systems 
the threonine-deficient group, 
compared with the control, occurred 
the nineteenth day. This phase 
decreasing activity was followed 
period recovery. The fat was not 
mobilized out the livers the 
threonine-deficient rats until after the 
enzymes had begun recover. 

Vitamin Deficiency Humans. 
Eight college students were main- 
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tained for fifty-two days diet low 
vitamin Blood content vita- 
min dropped zero within four 
weeks and remained there until sup- 
plement given. Lymphocyte 
counts decreased five subjects, and 
xanthurenic acid excretion, after 
test dose tryptophan, increased. 
dermal symptoms were evident. The 
use lymphocyte counts along with 
the test dose tryptophan may prove 
useful experimental studies es- 
tablishing the requirements for vita- 
min Results this study indicate 
that the requirement for young col- 
lege women above 0.5 mg. per day. 


Water Intake and Nutrient Utiliza- 
tion. Balance studies using dogs were 
conducted investigate the influence 
limiting the intake water 
nutrient utilization. Limiting drink- 
ing water approximately one-third 
that consumed during control 
lib period resulted marked reduc- 
tion urine volume but little change 
body weight while consuming diets 
relatively high either protein, fat, 
carbohydrate. The apparent ab- 
sorptions calcium and phosphorus 
were unaffected water restriction 
but urinary excretions were signifi- 
cantly lowered, whereas the retentions 
were increased. Nitrogen utilization 
was significantly greater during the 
test period along with decreased uri- 
nary losses. The apparent absorptions 
ether extract, dry matter, and car- 
bohydrate were essentially unaffected 
water restriction, although with 
the latter two nutrients, the slight 
differences utilization obtained were 
statistically significant. 


THE LANCET 


No. 7127, April 1960 

*Hyperbilirubinaemia in premature infants 
and the effect of synthetic vitamin K. B. 
Corner, E. Berry, and A. V. Neale.—p. 715. 


Hyperbilirubinemia 
Infants. Serial serum-bilirubin levels 
have been studied 436 newborn pre- 
mature infants determine the maxi- 
mum level bilirubin. The develop- 
lated immaturity and 
fected this vitamin analogue 
even relatively high doses. 


NEW ENGLAND 
JOURNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 262, April 14, 1960 

*Clinical results of treatment of diabetes in- 
sipidus with drugs of the chlorothiazide 
series. J. D. Crawford, G. C. Kennedy, 

*Dietary fat and serum lipids in diabetes: 
Serial changes in two young adults. G. J. 
Schroepfer, B. Friedrich, and F. C. Goetz. 
—p. 748. 

*Indole metabolism in the malabsorption syn- 
drome. B. J. Haverback, B. Dyce, and H. 
V. Thomas.—p. 754. 


Treatment 
Seven patients with diabetes insipi- 
dus, including one with congenital, 
nephrogenic type, have been treated 
with drugs chlorothiazide series. 
All responded with prompt reduc- 
tion the amount fluid taken vol- 
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untarily and the quantity urine 
passed; body hydration has remained 
normal. Urinary osmolality was ap- 
proximately doubled that, for the 
group whole, the renal water 
requirement fell per cent. The 
drugs thus augmented the influence 
vasopressin and permitted con- 
siderable, though subnormal dilution 
urine response overhydration. 
Continued treatment appeared not 
cause sustained sodium deficit, hypo- 
tension, reduction glomerular 
filtration rate, though potassium defi- 
ciency occurred unless appropri- 
ate dietary supplement was ingested. 
There appears little indication 
for the use these drugs patients 
normally responsive vasopressin. 

Fat and Lipids Diabetes. Two 
otherwise healthy diabetic students 
were studied while continuing ordi- 
nary activities; commonly available 
foods were used their diets. One 
subject had the unstable 
other the stable type diabetes. Se- 
rum lipid phosphorus and total cho- 
lesterol and the alpha-lipoprotein and 
beta-lipoprotein fractions choles- 
terol, well total lipids, were 
measured one three times week. 
One subject was first observed for two 
four-week periods, one with elevated 
and one with normal blood sugar, the 
diet being constant with per cent 
calories from fat. The serum lipids 
were quite constant during each pe- 
riod though the lipid levels were lower 
the lower blood sugar level. Ac- 
cordingly, both subjects were studied 
for total twelve weeks each 
diets varying fat content, 
the blood sugar being kept constant 
and normal. Serum lipids varied di- 
rectly with the dietary fat, the 
changes total cholesterol being es- 
pecially marked. This effect dietary 
fat resembles closely that reported 
others nondiabetic subjects. Under 
conditions applicable clinical prac- 
tice, serum lipid levels some dia- 
betic patients may clearly modified 
altering dietary fat intake. 

Malabsorption Syndrome. 
nary excretion indole-3-acetic acid 
tients with non-tropical sprue, tropi- 
cal sprue, and pancreatogenous stea- 
torrhea. gluten-free diet reduced 
the urinary level indole-3-acetic 
acid subject with non-tropical 
sprue. The ingestion bananas did 
not significantly change the urinary 
level indole-3-acetic acid. The de- 
ranged tryptophan metabolism, pro- 
ducing excessive amounts indole- 
3-acetic acid and possibly tryptamine 
the malabsorption syndrome, may 
contribute the anemia, diarrhea, 
and malnutrition that occur these 
diseases. 


PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 25, April, 1960 

*Iron deficiency anemia producing evidence of 
marrow hyperplasia in the calvarium. H. 
A. Britton, J. P. Canby, and C. M., Kohler. 
—p. 621. 

*Use of fat emulsion infused intravenously in 
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infants and children. S. A. Kaplan, J. 
Strauss, and A. M. Yuceoglu.—p. 645. 


Iron Deficiency Anemia Infants. 
Five cases infants with iron defi- 
ciency anemia associated with diploic 
hyperostosis are reported. The anemia 
was corrected all the patients 
following oral feeding 0.15 gm. fer- 
rous sulphate three times daily over 
periods ranging from two weeks 
six months. All five the infants 
were born prematurely; two were 
twins. 

Intravenous Fat Emulsion In- 
fants and Children. study the 
use infusion fat emulsion, 121 
intravenous infusions were given 
subjects; 105 were given infants 
and children. Indications for intrave- 
nous lipid therapy were: acute renal 
failure, chronic caloric deprivation, 
acute diarrheal disease, 
lesions the gastrointestinal tract, 
and certain diseases the nervous 
system. The dosage lipid was ml. 
per kilogram, infused over hr. This 
dosage provided calories per kilo- 
gram. None the subjects showed 
hemorrhagic tendency, leukopenia, 
anemia, thrombocytopenia, jaun- 
dice. Less than per cent the in- 
fusions were followed fever 
excess 101.5°F. accumulation 
black-brown pigment the liver was 
some cases this series. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 75, April, 1960 

*Fat consumption in the United States. F. 
H. Epstein.—p. 337. 

*Control of staphylococcal food poisoning. B. 
E. Hodge.—p. 355. 


analysis, based the household food 
consumption survey made the 
USDA the spring 1955, the 
consumption calories, protein, and 
fat, and the major fat-containing 
foods, has been made. The consump- 
tion fats and oils, dairy products, 
and meat and fish has been broken 
down into nineteen different food 
items. For each, data are presented 
the proportion users the vari- 
ous foods, their consumption 
among the households using and 
the per capita consumption the 
users. These data are further broken 
down the four major regions the 
U.S., degree urbanization, and in- 
come level. This analysis revealed 
small group variation the consump- 
tion fats oils between popula- 
tions and rural areas 
between income groups the 

Staphylococcal Food 
Staphylococcal focd poisoning over- 
whelmingly the most prevalent 
food-borne infections the U.S. 
survey ninety-five outbreaks showed 
that the determining factor the de- 
velopment food poisoning lay 
keeping cooked protein food warm 
room temperature for hr. 
longer. Contrary currently 
theory, clear that outbreaks 


commonly occur when the food 


handled cleanly personnel who are 
free infections. The widespread 
presence pathogenic staphylococci 
among healthy persons insures wide- 
spread contamination food regard- 
less care handling. Recommenda- 
tion for control this disease 
prevent the staphylococci present 
cooked protein food from forming 
enterotoxin. the absence precise 
knowledge, the following standards 
were arbitrarily chosen protect 
cooked protein food: 40°F. 
maximum temperature for keeping 
cold, cooked protein food; 140°F. 
the minimum temperature for keeping 
hot, cooked protein food; hr. the 
maximum length time cooked pro- 
tein food should kept between 40° 
and 140°F. 


ROYAL SOCIETY HEALTH 
JOURNAL 


Vol. 80, March-April, 1960 

*Salt and malaria.—p. 50. 

*The breeding and feeding of animals for hu- 
man food. J. Hammond.—p. 105. 


Salt and Malaria. Since the adoption 
the policy total malaria eradica- 
tion the Eighth World Health 
Assembly the United Nations 
1955, many campaigns have been 
carried out. The principal measure 
employed the spraying dwellings 
with residual insecticides. areas 
where this impractical, has been 
proposed that antimalarial drug 
mixing with the salt used the 
preparation food, the same way 
that iodized salt used areas 
endemic goiter. the areas where 
this procedure has been practiced, 
marked reduction the incidence 
malaria has been reported. The con- 
sumption salt must under strict 
governmental control. However, this 
procedure under certain exceptional 
conditions, rather than measure 
suitable for universal application. 

Breeding and Feeding Animals 
for Human Food. one time, Great 
Britain could import meat from North 
America and Australia, but under 
rapidly changing world conditions 
this situation changed. this 
paper, new methods meat produc- 
tion Great Britain are discussed, 
including beef, lamb, and pork pro- 
duction. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 131, April 22, 1960 

*Notes on the reviewing of learned books. 
G. Sarton.—p. 1182. 

Science reporting—today and tomorrow. J. 
Troan.—p. 1193. 


Reviewing Books. There 
are least five points view re- 
viewing books: the view the author, 
the reader, the editor, the 
publisher, and th2 sponsor. This 
author, editor well pub- 
lisher, gives the main points good 
review. The first remember 
that review should describe and 
characterize not only the book 
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question, but also the subject with 
which dealing. The reviewer 
should reveal the author’s purpose 
writing the book and should analyze 
the book consider whether the di- 
visions and subdivisions the field 
and the points view were wisely 
chosen. the reviewer’s privilege 
discuss the form book, its style 
and mood, its title, its material pres- 
entation, paper, printing, and illustra- 
tion. From the editor’s point view, 
much damage done scholars who 
agree review book and fail 
so. “Every scholar should produce 
few reviews; part his general 
responsibility publish criticisms 
the books which best prepared 
his own investigations criticize. 
scholar should write too many 
reviews, for could not with- 
out cheapening them and himself; 
should write few, and well 
possible.” 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 53, April, 1960 

*Primary hypercholesteremia and _ idiopathic 
hyperlemia: Clinical, biochemical and ther- 
apeutic considerations. W. F. Lever.—p. 
454. 

*Radioactive fat tolerance studies in coronary 
artery disease. D. Berkowitz, J. J. Spitzer, 
D. M. Sklaroff, and W. Likoff.—p. 468. 


Treatment Idiopathic Hyper- 
lemia. idiopathic hyperlemia, diet 
low fat effective because les- 
sens the strain the deficient clear- 
ing mechanism the blood serum, 
and heparin effective because 
stimulates the deficient clearing mech- 
anism. Treatment with low-fat diet 
particularly effective cases 
which the lipid values are only mod- 
erately elevated. severe cases, how- 
ever, even very strict low-fat diet 
only little help. Probably such 
cases, the fat clearing reaction the 
blood serum strongly inhibited 
that even the lipids entering the blood 
stream from the fat depots the 
body cannot cleared adequately. 

Fat Tolerance Coronary Disease. 
Oral radioactive fat tolerance tests 
studies fat metabolism and have 
wide applications. Patients with cor- 
onary artery disease have demon- 
strated characteristically abnormal 
pattern with this procedure, shown 
elevated and prolonged postpran- 
dial levels blood radioactivity. This 
abnormality present more consist- 
ently than elevation serum cho- 
lesterol triglyceride. Because the 
simplicity the technique, may 
possible use screening device 
asymptomatic subjects detect 
“coronary prone” individual. Objec- 
tives the treatment athero- 
sclerosis should directed toward 
improvement fat tolerance rather 
than the reduction any specific 
fraction blood per se. Radioactive 
fat tolerance tests offer ideal way 
evaluating the efficacy any such 
agent. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 44, April 15, 1960 

*Serving a better baked potato. 
—p. 48. 

*3-way food service.—p. 52. 

*Plan restaurant inventory to fit needs. T. 
Greer.—p. 62. 

Vol. 44. May 1, 1960 

*Conducting an arbitration hearing. W. J. 
MacReynolds.—p. 18B. 

*Extra profits with peachy desserts. I. L. 
Dolan.—p. 39. 

*$100 production per cook per hour. G. L. 
Wenzel.—p. 78. 


Baked Potatoes. This the second 
two articles the so-called $1.09 
steak dinner. The baked potato 
important adjunct T-bone steak. 
best buy potatoes from 
company that sorts them for size, 
washes them thoroughly, treats them 
inhibit the growth sprouts, and 
provides mealy, white, delicious 
product. Tests were made determine 
the best method baking potatoes— 
wrapped foil with shiny side 
out, parchment-lined foil, naked. 
oven temperature 500°F. was used, 
since this high temperature full 
oven-load bakers will brought 
internal temperature 200°F. 
about hour; the high temperature 
also tends make the foil-wrapped 
potatoes more crisp. The naked potato 
rated the highest; however, potatoes 
must stand more than hr. after bak- 
ing, advisable wrap them 
foil (just during the waiting period, 
retain moisture). Tips are given, 
too, serving the potatoes with sour 
cream and chives and 
crisp salad greens. 

Three-Way Food Service. Photo- 
graphs and layout sketch help 
portray the efficiency food facilities 
shopping-center department store 
restaurant near St. Louis. tea 
room, old-fashioned ice cream par- 
lor, and employee cafeteria are all 
served from one kitchen. Features 
stressed are the dishwashing room and 
equipment, and semi-enclosed wait- 
ress station manned one person. 

Restaurant Inventory. restaurant 
inventory grouped into five major 
divisions follows: (a) food (bakery 
department; refrigerated storage; dry 
storage; cigarettes, cigars, candies, 
gum, nuts, and on); (b) food service 
supplies; (c) cleaning supplies, clean- 
ing equipment, and rest room supplies; 
(d) office supplies; and (e) dishes and 
utensils. Directions are outlined for 
taking the physical inventory, and 
form for “Summary Inventory 
Value” illustrated. Further instruc- 
tions are included for setting and 
posting forms the seven suggested 
record books. 

Conducting Arbitration Hearing. 
When labor grievance such that 
can solved only through hearing 
all facts the case, well 
know the procedure used holding 
such hearing. This procedure out- 
lined, indicating what management 
getting into with arbitration. com- 
plete record every grievance which 
arises and how was settled 
“must” modern labor relations. 


G. L. Wenzel. 
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Peachy Desserts. Canned cling 
peaches make excellent 
cause they keep their identity, which 
not the case with all fruits. Sug- 
gestions are given for serving peaches 
hot, with other fruits, with wine and 
other interesting flavorings, pies, 
tarts, and cakes. Quantity recipes are 
included for peach cobbler, peach 
macaroon custard, and peach rainbow 
cake. 


Fast Equipment. Many new food 
service operations 
19-cent hamburger places, pancake 
palaces) show rapid progress because 
they can satisfy the average appetite, 
fast, and assure management 
reasonable profit. Two pieces fast 
equipment are described—a gas-fired 
griddle with production capacity 
$60 hour and rapid gas-fired 
broiler which cooks from the top and 
from the bottom simultaneously. has 
production capacity 200 steaks; 
per steak, this about $600 per 
hour. will also cook one sixteen 
hamburgers every Further 
details are given. 


DRIVE-IN MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 19, April, 1960 

*How to control insects and rodents.—p. 23. 

*The French fry question: fresh or frozen? 
Lundberg.—p. 26. 

*What three operators say about frozen French 
fries.—p. 28 

How handle frozen French fries.—p. 32. 


Controlling Insects and Rodents. 
The destruction, financial loss, health 
threat, and annoyance 
rodents and insects unnecessary and 
preventable. skilled pest control op- 
erator can help with both the removal 
and control; however, food service 
operator should aware that these 
pests require the same food and many 
the other conditions survival 
man. They must have entrance, 
place which reproduce, food, 
warmth, and water. Incoming supplies 
should checked and refused there 
any evidence infestation. Storage 
areas must clean, dry, and well 
lighted. Since pests enjoy grease 
any form, hard-to-reach places under 
stoves and between cabinets must 
kept clean. Refrigerated storage and 
efficient removal garbage also deter 
pests. The habits rodents and in- 
sects are pointed out, and though 
methods extermination are listed, 
the services pest control operator 
are emphasized. 

The French Fry Question. what 
form should potatoes bought for 
French frying? The choice between 
fresh whole potatoes and the ready- 
to-fry frozen product. The fresh prod- 
uct preferred some because 
fat content and cost. Frozen potatoes 
have about per cent fat content 
while French fries prepared from 
fresh potatoes contain about per 
cent fat (much desired the general 
public). Though cost basically less 
for the fresh product, some operators 
have found that using frozen 
French fries, the cost effect real 
profit was negligible. Furthermore, 
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Welfare Island, New York City, where gas-fired Vulcan equipment handles 1400 pce a special diets. 


Goldwater Memorial Hospital expedites 4100 meals day with GAS and VULCAN 


Tremendous volume only one the problems 
the busy kitchen the Goldwater Memorial Hos- 
pital New York. the 4100 meals cooked daily, 
hundreds must conform special dietary menus. 
The whole operation, which under the super- 
vision dietitians, handled most efficiently 
with huge battery gas-fired Vulcan equip- 
ment. These streamlined, stainless steel Vulcan 
Gas ranges, fryers, broilers, and other units offer 
every advantage 
modern gas cooking. 
Precise temperature 
control. Fast recovery. 
Flexibility. Unbeatable 
fuel economy. 


Partial view streamlined battery 

Vulcan cooking Goldwater Memorial Hospital. 

These units meet the most rigid schedules with the 
speed and efficiency modern gas cooking. 


Owners Vulcan gas equipment appreciate its 
long-lasting ruggedness and versatility. Cooks 
find that was designed with their needs 
mind. Vulcan and gas help you cook easier, faster, 
better...and your operating costs stay low. 
For information the complete Vulcan line 
gas-fired cooking equipment, call your Gas 
Company’s Commercial Sales Specialist, write 
Louisville Kentucky. 
Association. 


FOR COOKING... 
GAS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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the frozen product eliminates many 
purchasing and preparation 
aches that cannot figured terms 
money. There doubt that 
appearance and for consistency 
high quality, the frozen product 
superior. 

Advantages Frozen French Fries. 
Operators three drive-ins present 
the advantages using frozen French 
fries this type food installation. 
One cites ease storage, preparation, 
and serving; another emphasizes the 
consistency top quality; the third 
stresses the speed preparation, ab- 
solutely necessary where the success 
operation based high vol- 
ume and food cost control. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 32, April, 1960 

*Trend to food-vend picks up speed.—p. 48. 

*Irradiated poly film opens way to new pack- 
aging methods.—p. 56. 

*Faster smoking with electronics.—p. 79. 


Automatic Merchandising. Automa- 
tic merchandising food, already big 
business, promises grow even big- 
ger products and techniques im- 
prove. Popularity automatic cafete- 
rias increasing with the fast spread 
industrial feeding and the improve- 
ment equipment. The greatest revo- 
lution will automated hot meals 
brought almost instantly (within 
seconds) from frozen refrigerated 
stage piping hot condition. Accept- 
ance hot canned food vending has 
gone beyond expectations, and over- 
come reluctance eat out cans food 
processors plan offer wider vari- 
ety items and provide single-service 
dishes location. More attractive 
packaging being planned, too. An- 
other aspect being developed the 
automatic supermarket—the ramifica- 
tions this type venture are de- 
Bottlers soft drinks can 
expect competition from pre-mix dis- 
pensing methods and the mechanical 
soda fountain machine. Versatility 
new vending machines and various 
packaging innovations improve 
quality such products coffee and 
eliminate jamming the machines 
are highlighted. 

New Film for Food Packaging. 
shrink-type polyethylene film with its 
own built-in “sealer” has been found 
suitable for wide range food prod- 
ucts. Key the film’s versatility 
the use irradiation during the for- 
mulation stage. The process de- 
scribed and the characteristics the 
film are enumerated. Called “Cryovac 
Type L,” the film points the way 
least three new packaging techniques: 
(a) shrink-on cover for baked goods 
and frozen items, (b) shrink-sleeve 
package for fruits and vegetables, and 
(c) twist-tie wrap for loose items, 
such cabbage lettuce. Animal 
feeding and other tests show the film 
safe. 

Smoking Meats. electronic proc- 
ess for smoking meat described 
considerable detail. the conven- 
tional smokehouse, two operations— 
smoking and moisture removal—are 
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carried out simultaneously. The elec- 
tronic unit performs the two functions 
separately and per cent less time. 
addition speed, improvement 
quality, more uniform smoke penetra- 
tion, and saving floor space are 
benefits accruing from the process. 


FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 


Vol. 22, April 1960 

*How to make more profits by using conven- 
ience foods. M. Johnson.—p. 45. 

*Portion control is basic cost control. M. 
Johnson.—p. 49. 

*Push-button beverages: liquid gold. G. Pat- 
rick.—p. 538. 

*Three-in-one room simplifies space problem. 
H. R. Friedman.—p. 58. 


Convenience Foods. Statistics point 
the phenomenal growth the fro- 
zen food field, where large portion 
the convenience foods found. 
Other areas growth and improve- 
ment are the instant beverage field 
and packaging. Wherever possible, 
foods beverages which can made 
into 1-gal. quantities are packaged 
the proper amounts produce that 
amount. The flexible package for proc- 
essed foods still the testing stage. 
review convenience foods might 
standbys, convenience 
foods, and new developments try. 
number products are listed under 
each heading. 

Portion Control. The fundamentals 
portion control are presented. First, 
ways are outlined determining how 
much specific item costs. The next 
step establish the size the 
given for the price 
charged. Tools portion control 
scales; serving equipment, such 
ladles, spoons, scoops, dishes, paper 
cups, and beverage containers. The 
use these tools described, and 
basic suggestions are given for main- 
taining control portions. 

Push-Button Beverages. food 
service operation near the University 
per cent net profit. dis- 
pensers for instant coffee, milk, hot 
chocolate, milk shakes, and carbonated 
beverages play big part this oper- 
ation. Cost breakdowns for these bev- 
erages are included, and statistics 
weekly, monthly, and yearly beverage 
servings are given. 

Three-in-One Room. new concept, 
the three-in-one room designed 
the job coffee shop, luncheon- 
ette, and fine dining room. Within 
minutes, converts from one opera- 
tion the next means con- 
vertible counter. When longer 
needed breakfast serving counter, 
converts into buffet removing 
the dining chairs and opening the 
white Formica top. American bleached 
walnut and white wrought-iron trim 
suggest New Orleans. White dormer 
folding shutters conceal the walls and 
the refrigerated wine display. For eve- 
ning, when the room transformed 
into formal dining room, the shut- 
ters fold back reveal grass-cloth 
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covered walls. Sketches help depict the 
features the counter for the reader, 
The savings reduced expense 
operation, purchase duplicate equip- 
ment, excess rental space, and on, 
are remarkable when compared with 
ordinary operation where three sep- 
arate rooms are maintained. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


Vol. 5, Spring, 1960 

*The challenge of being an administrator. R. 
C. Davis.—p. 6. 

Some fundamentals of ethics. 
p. 22. 

*Communication in 
B. Sondel.—p. 34. 


Hall.— 


hospital administration. 


Being Administrator. The hos- 
pital administrator meets challenges 
resulting from management problems. 
These problems fall into four cate- 
gories: (a) the objectives the hos- 
pital organization, (b) the current sit- 
uation affecting hospital operations, 
(c) the organization’s demands the 
administrator, and (d) the demands 
increasing leadership requirements. 
The gamut challenges coming 
the administrator under these cate- 
gories outlined. 

Communication. this article, the 
term “communication” refers proc- 
ess (verbal and/or 
which one human being attempts 
evoke another (or others) state 
way. technical discussion follows. 
Verbal patterns are considered (the 
time pattern, the “cause-to-effect” pat- 
tern, the “means-to-end” pattern), and 
the semantic devices feedforward 
and feedback (which advance produc- 
tive activity the use words) are 
explained. The entire discussion lim- 
ited the use language which 
concerned with the form the pur- 
posive communication effort. relates 
and illustrates the two functions 
the hospital administrator: (a) main- 
taining movement toward the goal ina 
satisfactory status quo, and (b) re- 
making the pattern the status quo 
when confronted with problematical 
situation. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 89, May, 1960 
*Lamb—delicious and versatile. 
ley.—p. 80. 


E. Hammers- 


Versatile Lamb. Today, lamb 
good supply the year around and has 
many uses hospital menus. Leg 
lamb, boneless rolled shoulder, and 
ground lamb are popular and practical, 
lending themselves the use 
variety flavor-changing sauces and 
adaptable portion control. new 
evaluation the nutrient content 
lamb cuts was made 1958, taking 
into consideration the fact that most 
individuals remove the fat before eat- 
ing; thus, caloric figures (listed 
table) are not high previously 
presented. addition flavoring and 
other recipe hints, chart included 
the use eight cuts lamb 
hospital menus. 
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Here is...the cup that’s perfect for patient tray service! sanitary, disposable cup that 
looks like, feels like fine china. The Lily* China-Cote* Service Cup saves money 
speeds beverages hot longer...and best all, it’s the paper cup you never 
taste! Perfect, too, for staff and employee feeding. 

The Lily China-Cote Cup superior plastic-coated cup. 
Its companion holder Cycolac* practically indestructible, 
and never touches the lips. 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 
Dept. JD-760, 122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me complete information on the entire 
line of Lily paper products for easier food service. 


Order Lily China-Cote Service Cups today! For information 
other Lily paper products that can make food service 
for you, just fill the coupon right. Street 
M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. City i State 
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THE BATTER’S 


Dumplings doughnuts, pound cake all better ina 
Blakeslee. Why? Because you can select any speed Blakeslee Variable 
Speed Mixer, simply turning dial. The beater never stops speeds 
are changed. Continuous, uninterrupted mixing important for good 
recipe results and lessens the strain the mixer for longer life. 


Each Blakeslee Mixer equipped with auxiliary drive which powers 


host attachments make your mixer perform double duty 
slicer, grinder, chopper, pulverizer, even sharpener. Mail the coupon 


below for more details. 


Blakeslee Mixers are avail- 
able five capacities from 
quart and including 
quarts. The and 
quart models are available 
either bench floor type. 


Blakeslee No-Gear Peelers 
reduce waste 
faster. Available three 
models with 20, and 
pounds per minute capacities. 


| if you wish, a Blakeslee 
Representative will give you free 
assistance in sizing the best 
suited Blakeslee Kitchen 
i Machines for your requirements. 


1844 South Laramie Ave., Chicago 50, 


Have Blakeslee Representative call 
Send Mixer Peeler Literature 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 7, April, 1960 
*Hamburger—the all-American favorite.—p. 25. 


All-American Hamburger. Since the 
hamburger seems the people’s 
choice, collection hamburger serv- 
ing hints and recipes for greater va- 
riety and enjoyment are given. Quan- 
tity recipes are included for such items 
bacon burgers, dill dogs, nut burg- 
ers, hamburger Welsh rarebit, ham- 
burger pizza, epicure’s chopped steak 
—to name but few. are 
included, too (deep-fried vegetables, 
such cauliflower, eggplant, broccoli, 
and tomatoes). section “Ham- 
burger Hints” makes suggestions for 
buying, storing, freezing, handling, and 
grilling the product; extenders and 
flavor variations are also discussed. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 46, May, 1960 
*Speedy set-ups for tray service.—p. 17. 


*Job analysis in food service. W. E. Brunson, 


Jr.—p. 27. 
*Can labor costs be lessened? R. Kramer.— 
p. 60. 


*Yeast rolls/muffins/sweet rolls/coffee cakes. 


—p. 222. 

Tray Set-Ups. Speedy tray settings 
are described and illustrated, using 
selection paper products. 
Four types trays are shown—the 
hospital tray, the drive-in tray, the 
school lunch tray, and the employee 
feeding tray. The characteristics 
each type are pointed out, and the 
paper containers described. 

Job Analysis. The job description 
goes hand hand with the job analy- 
sis. These tools personnel procedure 
make possible draw organiza- 
tion charts, enabling the employee 
see where fits the total picture 
the organization’s activity. number 
suggestions are given help 
writing job analyses and job descrip- 
tions. Factors influencing working con- 
ditions sanitation and 
safety) are listed. The relation 
employees one another illustrated 
explaining the use recipes and 
showing how menus are executed— 
through the supervising chef, the 
baker, vegetable man, and the butcher. 

Labor Costs. Personnel practices 
the restaurant industry were surveyed 
Michigan State University’s School 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Institutional 
Management because their relation 
labor costs. The study was con- 
ducted nation-wide basis and 
represented large number suc- 


cessful businesses. was concluded 


that food service management can 
lessen labor costs 
ter personnel practices and labor-sav- 
ing equipment and foods. 

The Roll Basket. This lengthy 
article, complete with photographs; 
preparation, baking, and 
freezing hints, and on, which 
actually manual yeast rolls, muf- 
fins, sweet rolls, and coffee cakes. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 94, April, 1960 
*Menu processing takes to methods engineering. 
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THE BEST DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKER 


Everyone likes this crisp, 


toasted whole wheat wafer with the superb, unique 


flavor. Your customers will appreciate your serv- 
ing Triscuit Wafers with salads, soups, cheese 
base for spreads and canapes. Triscuit 


also wonderful substitute for bread rolls. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 


National Biscuit Co., Dept.27 
425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Address 
City ... 
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AUTOMATIC SLICER 
HOBART 


Exclusive 2-Speed Drive—Combination automatic-and- 
manual slicer (Model 1712) has low speed when desired, 
and high speed for volume slicing. Change speeds, change 
manual automatic, while operation. 


New Carriage Capacity— Handles largest cuts meat and 
multiples smaller foods. Cuts cleaner with Hobart’s exclu- 
sive solid-cast Stay-Sharp stainless steel knife. 


New Speed—Positive trough...ribbed trough, 
gauge plate and knife guard. Everything designed for fastest, 
most efficient operation. 


New Cleaning Ease—Sweeping, crevice-free design. One- 
piece basic-unit casting. Only three parts remove for clean- 
ing...no tools needed. All stain-less metal finish. 


New Versatility—See the pictures below. Then ask your 
Hobart representative for complete demonstration. The 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 308, Troy, Ohio. 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide 
Factory-Trained Sales and Service...over 200 Offices 


The World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


Tubular food chute for versatile slicing Slices largest cuts of meat or cheese 


BETTER BUY SLICERS... 
BETTER BUILT HOBART 
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Reed, Jr.—p. 150. 

*Standardization is recipe for cost control. D, 
Zumsteg.—p. 160. 

*How to trace food cost and consumption. G. 
W. Peffers.—p. 164. 


Menu Processing Systems. Menu 
processing procedures are designed 
eliminate much per cent 
the menu-writing done dietitians. 
Before such system can designed, 
agreement must reached 
whether the regular modified diet 
ing menu; then the system should 
worked out handle it, with the other 
patient menu and the cafeteria menu 
introduced with little deviation 
possible. menu processing plan 
also related the primary applica- 
tions for which the master menu 
used, i.e., food preparation satis- 
fying dietary requirements. These fac- 
tors are discussed and the author con- 
cludes that master menu designed 


around dietary requirement application 


the most practical and economical. 
Methods physically processing the 
menu are the final consideration. Accu- 
racy, speed, and cost are all factors; 
various types manual and mechan- 
ical processing are described the 
light these factors. punched card 
menu system, using basic food clas- 
sification menu format, has been de- 
veloped. The basic processing proce- 
dure for modified menus shown 
chart form. 


Standardized Recipes. Only through 
standardized recipes 
quality and predictable quantity 
obtained. Other advantages, such 
cost control, better records food 
consumption, controlled inventories 
perishable merchandise, use less 
skilled labor, and better work planning, 
are cited. Sixteen points are considered 
making new recipe. Two 
sample recipe forms adaptable hos- 
pital use are included. 

Tracing Food Cost and Consumption. 
small food service operation, food 
cost may computed this formula: 
opening physical inventory plus pur- 
chases less closing physical inventory 
equals cost food consumed. This 
method not enough dietary de- 
partment which issues food from 
How much food was discarded because 
spoiled storage? How much was 
pilfered How much went other de- 
partments? Food usage should 
reconciled with storeroom records. 
illustrated report schedule shows 
reconciliation large food service 
Techniques are discussed whereby the 
necessary information may 
tained. They include precise monthly 
physical inventories; purchase records 
covering the exact calendar month; 
careful, properly recorded issues from 
the storeroom, and records any 
spoiled food. Commissary overages (or 
shortages) should not exceed per 
cent the total issues. The total 
issues should about three four 
times the physical inventory. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 14, April, 1960 
*The big buy Michigan. Tellar and 
Canja.—p. 11. 


Cooperative Food Buying. Since 
1954, the idea cooperative food buy- 
ing for school lunch programs has 
been growing the state Michigan. 
School districts, and even counties, are 
practicing this method purchasing, 
saving from per cent their 
budgets. The Michigan Department 
Public Instruction, School Lunch Di- 
vision, held meeting the fall 
1959, inviting school lunch directors, 
other school officials, and representa- 
tives from fifteen wholesale companies. 
The meeting had two-fold purpose: 
prepare method procedure in- 
suring fair and equitable treatment 
all food wholesalers and establish 
specifications for various food items. 
The result was thirteen-page “Guide 
for Cooperative Buying Programs.” 
estimated that before the present 
school year completed, Michigan 
will have least cooperative buy- 
ing programs representing 260 school 
districts operating some 
lunch programs. 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 14, May, 1960 

*Charting your food purchases.—p. 18. 
*You...and the idea marketplace.—p. 31. 
*Desserts ... quick and easy. E. Blair.—p. 47. 
*A look at the future. O. Webber.—p. 74. 


The Menu and Cost Control. menu 
its purpose. Knowing what will sell 
calls for some knowledge customers, 
physical layout and location, and com- 
petition. relation customers, one 
must aware that food preferences 
men and women differ; therefore, 


the proportion men women cus- 


tomers helps decide menu items. 


Economic level, customers’ occupa- 
tions, and cultural backgrounds are 


other factors consider. Physical cir- 
cumstances affecting the menu include: 
the size and shape dining facilities, 
color and lighting, climatic conditions, 
and seasonal eating habits. dinner 
menu from moderately-priced motel 
restaurant presented for the pur- 
pose analysis, indicate how 
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what form the food might 
chased. simple menu; the food 
can stored and prepared small 
space, prepared semi-skilled per- 
sonnel, with left-over problems. 


Reasons are given for this type 


selection. 


Idea Marketplace. “good idea” 
makes food service successful. Such 
idea might different way buy- 


ing food, buying food different 
form; might improved prepa- 
ration technique new piece 
equipment, new menu item, rede- 
signed decor, different type serv- 


ice, new facilities. But whatever the 


idea, where does come from? Where 
the idea marketplace? can 
found attending trade shows, 


THE QUICK WAY 


Costs—Get maximum savings with this Model 6115 
Hobart peeler that peels pounds potatoes vege- 
tables one three minutes. 


Uniform Peeling...No Every shape and size potato 
thin-peeled specially shaped Hobart abrasive disc working 
with self-cleaning, ribbed hopper sides (synthetic rubber). 


Versatile can placed sink drain- 
board...can permanently installed...or can used with 
Hobart mobile cart which eliminates lifting unit and per- 
mits easy, out-of-the-way storage. There’s Hobart peeler 
available for every size kitchen...every size operation. 


Hobart Peelers Have Longest Clean. 
Ask your Hobart Representative for complete demonstra- 
tion. The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Dept. 308, Troy, Ohio. 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide 
Factory-Trained Sales and Service... Over 200 Offices 


The World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


Optional base and 

trap for Model 6115 
peeler makes it a : 
floor machine. 


Model 6115. 


BETTER BUY PEELERS... 
BETTER BUILT HOBART 


For maximum mo- 
bility, sturdy, free- 
rolling portable 
cart available with 


the e : 
card 
clas- 
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because... 
pays buy the best! 


Here the ultimate food service equipment. 
The achievement years research, 


design and engineering study. 

Worth more because works harder. 
This the equipment that performs 
best when the job the toughest. 
Precision built the finest materials 
available. All type 302 high tensile 
stainless steel, satin finish. 
Welded construction. Edges 


hemmed over for 
smoothness, strength, 
sanitation and safety 
... Chassis plates welded 


the frame. Unbeliev- 
ably silent and easy 
operate. Strong enough 
for lifetime trouble 


free service. Clean 
uncluttered lines for 


greatest sanitation. 
Functional, modern 


appearance that en- 
courages pride. Extra 
Capacity save time, 
labor, money. Unmis- 
takably Frick every 
detail. One the 
finest food service 
investments you'll 


ever make. But 
units may look the 


page, there only one way 


discover how excellent they really 
that’s see them action. 


For additional information write 


704 CITIZENS BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


C 1960 
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visiting dealer and wholesaler show- 
rooms, and reading industry publi- 
cations. The values these sources 
ideas are illustrated. 

Desserts. Desserts are always popu- 
lar with the eating public. Never be- 
fore have there been many short 
cuts the form canned, frozen, and 
ready-sectioned fruits, prepared fruit 
pie fillings, mixes, packaged cookies, 
ice cream, and the like. Used cre- 
atively, these time-savers can the 
starting point building collection 
outstanding desserts. Study these 
convenience foods for their potential, 
For instance, pancake mix supplies the 
batter for baked peach dumpling; 
strawberry chiffon pie filling covers 
ice cream for successful new 
“Alaska.” number quick tips are 
given which should help one’s imagi- 
nation “start clicking.” 

New Food Service Plan. entirely 
new concept food service 
developed the University Miami. 
involves production kitchen, di- 
vorced from any serving organization, 
which will manufacture steady 
planned schedule, five days week 
with overtime. The finished prod- 
ucts are placed the extensive zero- 
food-bank. the forward kitchen, the 
“re-constituting will use only 
pre-cooked partially prepared items, 
including instant coffee, 
mashed potatoes, instant rice, instant 
puddings, and on. The concept pre- 
sented here not limited large 
universities. has already been ap- 
plied the new food facilities for New 
York’s Riverside Church. The possi- 
bilities for hospitals are indicated. 
Under this scheme, dietitians will 
relieved the aggravations ele- 
mentary cooking. They will control the 
operations “commercial food bank 
production.” They must establish the 
norms, basic recipes, portion 
packaging methods, and “stock age 
and condition check.” Cost savings are 
emphasized, and layout plan in- 
cluded. 


NEW 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 24, April, 1960 
*Today’s fruits know no season.—p. 18. 


Teaching with Fruits. every ap- 
propriate teaching situation, continued 
emphasis the use fruits meals 
large part the answer the 
insufficient intake acid 
the diet adults. Vitamin and the 
B-complex vitamins are also promi- 
nent fruits and should stressed. 
Fruits may presented number 
ways, the year around, enrich 
meal planning and food preparation 
lessons. The principles design may 
fruit bowl—for use centerpiece, 
accompaniment cheese and 
crackers for party refreshments. Va- 
riety color, flavor, and texture may 
illustrated hot chilled com- 
pote made canned dried fruits 
combination the two types. 
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IT! 


Put the oven capacity the same floor space with 


BLODGETT VERTICAL OVENS 


When you use standard range ovens, the space above them mostly 
wasted. This double waste your money. You not get full use 
from expensive floor area, and you not get full production from 
your chefs. With Blodgett Vertical Ovens, 70% your menu cooked 
one place. They bake, roast and cook the same time. Chefs stoop 
less, walk less, stay fresher and more efficient. Select the Blodgett 
Oven tailored your needs now. Just call your Kitchen Equipment 
Dealer today! 


*For example, Blodgett Oven #959 has the capacity standard 
range ovens. 


COMPARE Only Blodgett gives you all these quality features! 


Thicker Insulation 


Only Blodgett has 
full 4” insulation for 
lower fuel costs, 
cooler kitchens. 


Doors 
Sturdier, yet they 
open with just a flip 
of the fingers. 


Construction 

Only Blodgett welds 
frame and walls into 
a single unit for 
longer life. 


Automatic Lighting 


. with 100% 
safety shut-off pilot. 


Streamlined Enclosed Piping and Flues Design 
* Rounded Corners * Steam Jets * Chrome Handles + Flanged Decks 


Nivstroteds #959 — Capacity, Six Roast 


Thirty-six 10” Pies, Six 
Lakeside Avenue, Burlington, Vermont 


Bun Pons. Finish shown: Stainless front, 
stondord black sides. 


Oven Specialists for over 100 years 


Canada: Garland Commercial Ranges Ltd., Medulla Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY NUTRITION 
Hsien Wu—November 24, 1959 


The names Folin and and their method blood analysis are familiar 
all students biochemistry. However, the life story Hsien and his contribu- 
tions nutrition are not well known. Hsien was young man with thirst 
for knowledge who won scholarship this country and started the study naval 
architecture Massachusetts Institute Technology; however, soon found 
that science was his dominant interest. the field biochemistry and nutrition, 
gave twenty-eight years service teaching and research his native 
China until the communist uprising forced him leave his own country forever. 

Hsien was born November 24, 1893 Foochow, Fukien, China. His was 
scholarly family, and the age six began the study the Chinese classics 
under family tutor. completed the program Fukien Provincial High School 
four years and won the opportunity Peking where thousands Chinese 
boys took the examination for study the U.S. was one 160 who won 
scholarships and September, 1911 arrived this country and enrolled 
His thesis for his bachelor’s degree (1916) was spermaceti derivatives. 
The following year, entered the graduate school Harvard University and 
carried research under Dr. Otto Folin and obtained doctoral degree; his thesis 
was published the Journal Biological Chemistry (38:81, 1919), System 
Blood Analysis.” This was the first 159 scientific and research papers pub- 
lished American and Chinese scientific journals Dr. Wu. The last his 
studies, published just few months before his death, was the pattern 
urinary excretion following the ingestion labelled amino acids. 

After receiving his doctoral degree Harvard, Hsien was appointed (1920) 
the newly-founded Peking Union Medical College where carried teaching 
and research and was Professor and Head the Department Biochemistry until 
1942. 1924, married Daisy Yen, assistant biochemistry his depart- 
ment who had studied under Dr. Henry Sherman Columbia University. 

Dr. returned several times the U.S. for further research and study and 
travelled Europe. 1926 helped organize the Chinese Physiological So- 
ciety, later serving its President; was the editorial board the Chinese 
Journal Physiology and was cofounder the Independent Review. 

His contributions nutrition were significant; wrote book, Treatise 
Nutrition Chinese 1929 and was member the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization’s Advisory Committee Nutrition (1948-49) and Committee Calorie 
Requirements (1949-50). 1948, presented paper “Nutritional Deficien- 
cies China and Southeast Asia” the 4th International Congress Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria Washington, the request the Chinese 
National Government, organized Nutrition Institute Chungking (1944) 
and was its Director; two years later, held the same position Nanking. 
Soon the destruction his home the communists forced Dr. and his 
family five children seek permanent residence the U.S. and his 
wife received appointments the Medical College the University Alabama 
and continued their research there until coronary thrombosis 1952 forced 
Dr. Wu’s retirement Cambridge, Massachusetts, where died August 1959. 

Hsien was tall, slender gentleman, with keen sense humor and alert 
analytical mind, always observant and interested philosophy and classics 
well science. his last years retirement was teaching himself Spanish. 

REFERENCE: Wu, Y.: Hsien Private publication, Boston, 
1960.—Contributed Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School Home Eco- 
nomics, University Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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the scent... 


gelatin but Royal ‘can pass the 
“schnozzola” test. And the Standard 
Brandsman just waiting prove it. 
pour boiling water over Royal 
Strawberry Gelatin, then invite you 
take whiff. 


Royal’s sweet fragrance will remind 
you just-been-picked berries. That 
berry-like bouquet gives you good 
hint Royal’s flavor. Ever tried the 
same test your present gelatin 
brand? Do!—and find good 
reason for switching Royal. 

Consider, too, Royal’s quick-fixing 
virtues, Royal’s way whipping and 
mixing with fruits, Royal’s habit turn- 
ing into fluffy chiffon pies touch. 
Then, call the Standard Brandsman. 


For your free copy Royal's profitable gel- 
atin recipes, write the Standard Brandsman, 
Box 2555, New York 17, New York. 


Royal 


GELATIN DESSERTS 


The American Dietetic Association 


October 18-21, 1960 
Cleveland 


THIS Cleveland, the city whose 
population (over one million) 
like increase several thousand 
A.D.A. members during the four days 
our Annual Meeting October, 
hope accept our hearty 
invitation come the shores 
Lake Erie for “fall breather” with 
professional stimulation, opportu- 
nity renew acquaintances, and 
some interesting sightseeing possibil- 
ities. Why not arrange your schedule 
include strictly “fun for you” 
stopover detour, either your 
way Cleveland your return 
trip home. Perhaps excursion into 
Canada trip into the Poconos 
would interest you. 

Here our preview coming 
attractions—we offer you sprinkling 


Hear and 


Tuesday, October John Mills, Ph.D., opening speaker 
President, Western Reserve University 
Our Role Education and Science These 
Challenging Times 


Irvine Page, M.D. 
Research Division, Cleveland Clinic 
Research Atherosclerosis 


Wednesday, October Ole Malm, M.D. 
Chief, Metabolism Section 
Department Surgical Metabolism and Physiology 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
Current Views Osteoporosis—Especially the Die- 
tary Aspects the Problem 


Helen Hunscher, Ph.D. 

Chairman, Department Home Economics 
Western Reserve University 

Calcium, Phosphorous, and Nitrogen Retention 


Thursday, Eugene Knox, M.D. 
Cancer Research Institute 
New England Deaconess Hospital 
Dietary Modifications Hereditary Disease 


Lt. Col. Joseph Goldstein, M.D. 

Chief, Department Atomic Casualties Studies 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center 

The Roles Paramedical Personnel Disaster 
Planning and Mass Feeding 


Friday, October Albert Stunkard, M.D. 

Associate Professor Psychiatry 

Hospital the University Pennsylvania 

Changing Food Habits the Obese Patient through 
Psychiatric Treatment 

Max Miller, M.D. 

Associate Professor Medicine 

Western Reserve University 

Oral Hypoglycemic Agents the Treatment Dia- 
betes 
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IMPORTANT MAIL YOUR APPLICATION PROMPTLY 


Application for Housing Accommodations 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio October 18-21, 1960 


For your convenience making hotel reservations for the coming meeting THE AMERICAN DIE- 
TETIC ASSOCIATION, hotels and motels, with rates, are listed below. Use the form the bottom 
this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because the limited number single 
rooms available, you will stand much better chance securing accommodations your choice 
your request calls for rooms occupied two more persons. All reservations must cleared 
through the Housing Bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE 
DATE AND HOUR ARRIVAL WELL DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE 
HOUR DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND ADDRESSES ALL PERSONS WHO WILL 
OCCUPY ACCOMMODATIONS REQUESTED MUST INCLUDED. 


Hotel Single Bed Double Bed Twin-Bedded Suites 
Auditorium $6.00- 9.50 $7.75-11.50 $11.00-14.00 
Manger 6.00-10.00 9.00-11.00 10.00-14.50 22.00-32.50 rms. 

Studios 14.50-30.00 39.00-60.00 rms. 
6.50-10.75 9.50-14.00 11.00-16.00 27.50-37.50 rms. 
7.00-11.00 


41.50-51.25 rms. 
10.50-14.50 13.50-20.50 
6.50-12.50 


26.00-51.50 rms. 

47.00-70.00 rms. 
13.00-16.00 14.00-28.00 
Studios 16.00-30.00 


Pick-Carter 
Sheraton-Cleveland* 
Statler-Hilton 


Motel 

Colonial House Motel 7.50 9.00 10.00 
Colony Motor Hotel 4.00 6.00 

Lake Erie Motel 8.00 11.00-14.00 14.00 


the event that the hotel room rate structure changed prior the above convention these rates 
will changed accordingly. 
*Headquarters hotel 


28.00-39.00 rms. 
51.00 rms. 


ALL RESERVATIONS MUST RECEIVED PRIOR SEPTEMBER 15, 1960 


Hotel Reservation Bureau, 
Cleveland Convention Bureau 

511 Terminal Tower 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please reserve the following accommodations for: THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION Convention 
Cleveland, October 18-21, 1960: 


Double-Bedded Room 


Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 


Single Room Twin-Bedded Room 


Arriving Hotel (date) 


THE NAME EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST LISTED. Therefore, please include the names 
both persons for each double room twin-bedded room requested. Names and addresses all 
persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for: 


(Individual Requesting Reservations) 


Name your choice are unable accept 
your reservation the Housing Bureau will make 
good reservation possible elsewhere provided 
all hotel rooms available have not already been 
assigned. 


Address 


City and State 
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NEWS 
NOTES 


A.D.A. Officers for 1960-61. The fol- 
lowing will the elected officers 
The American Dietetic Association for 
the coming year: 


PRESIDENT—Cora Kusner, Director 
Dietetics and Director Ap- 
proved Dietetic Internship, Colorado 
State Hospital, Pueblo 
Beeuwkes, Associate Professor 
Public Health Nutrition, University 
Health, Ann Arbor 
SPEAKER THE HOUSE DELEGATES 
—Gertrude Miller, Instructor 
Dietetics, Center, Los Angeles 
SPEAKER-ELECT THE HOUSE 
DELEGATES—A. June Bricker, Direc- 
tor, Field and Community Health 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City 
TREASURER Evelyn Carpenter, 
Director Dietetics, Philadelphia 
General Hospital, Philadelphia 
SECRETARY—Virginia Harger, Asso- 
ciate Professor Institution Man- 
agement and Director, Administra- 
tive Dietetic Internship, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 
DELEGATES-AT- LARGE 
Lorraine Weng, National Dairy 
Council, Chicago—1961 

Grace Severance Shugart, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan 
1962 

Mary Zahasky, University 
Oklahoma Medical Center, Okla- 
homa City—1963 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Chairman Katherine Hart, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing—Geographic Area III 
Helen Ingerson, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York— 
Geographic Area 

Janette Carlsen, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore—Geographic 
Area 

Margaret Wilson Mangel, Univer- 


Missouri, Columbia— 
Geographic Area 
Marjorie Morrison, Regional 


Office, U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Denver—Geographic Area 


counted 7083 ballots from all the 
fifty states and the Canal Zone well 
twenty foreign countries, includ- 
ing: Canada; Cuba; the Bahamas; 
Jamaica and Trinidad the British 
West Indies; Venezuela; Colombia; 
Brazil; England; North Ireland; Eire; 
Switzerland; British 
East Africa; Sierra Leone, West Af- 
rica; Nigeria, West Africa; Lebanon; 
Saudi Arabia; India; the Philippines; 
Australia; and Japan. 


Dietitians Receive Honors. Jan- 
uary 30, the New York State Nutri- 
tion Council passed resolution elect- 
ing Marguerite Queneau hon- 
orary membership. resolution 
cited Miss Queneau’s work scien- 
tist, educator, and humanitarian which 
has “inspired and helped all those 
with whom she has come contact,” 
well her “rare ability trans- 
late nutrition subject matter into the 
language and idiom the people with 
whom she worked.” Miss Queneau 
charter member the Council and 
served its Chairman from 1953 
1957. 

Also New York State, the Cap- 
itol District Chapter (Albany) the 
American Society for Public Admin- 
istration this year awarded Kather- 
ine Flack the annual Governor 
Alfred Smith Award for Outstand- 
ing Service Public Administration. 
Mrs. Flack’s achievements Director 
Nutrition Services, New York State 
Department Mental Hygiene were 
cited the Society making the 
Award. 


Seven Dietitians Receive Institutions 
Awards for 1960. During the National 
Restaurant Association convention 
Chicago May, the winners the 
14th Annual Food Service Contest 
conducted Institutions Magazine 
were announced. Included the insti- 
tutions receiving merit awards were: 
Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital, 
Glendale, California—Paul Damazo, 
Director Dietary Services; Mercy 
Hospital, Des Moines—Mildred Tor- 
rance, Chief Dietitian; Reynolds 
Metals Company, Richmond, Virginia 
—Kathryn Smith, Director Din- 
ing Service; and Moore Hall, Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, New York 
Boyce, Director Food 
Services. 

Honor awards going institutions 
with A.D.A. members administra- 
tive positions were: Allegheny Gen- 
eral Hospital, Pittsburgh—Ruth 
Silvester, Director Dietetics; St. 
Agnes Hospital, Fresno, California— 
Sister Alicia Marie, Dietitian; and 
Mira Hershey Hall, University 
California, Los Angeles—Louise 
Christensen, Food Service Manager. 

Henriette Gebert, Chief Dietitian, 
Passavant Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago, served one the judges for 
the 1960 contest. 


Eleanor Mitchell Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund. The Army Medical Spe- 
cialist Corps has 
formation the Eleanor Mitchell 
Memorial Scholarship Fund honor 
Col. Mitchell, the second serve 
Chief the Dietitian Section, AMSC, 
who was killed automobile acci- 
dent February. Army dietitians are 
soliciting gifts for this fund, which 
will administered The American 
Dietetic Association part its 
scholarship and loan program. Dona- 
tions should sent directly the 
A.D.A. office, the attention 
Leonard Smith, Business Manager. 


The fund, specified the AMSC, 
will used provide scholarship 
college student assist her dur- 
ing hospital dietetic internship. 


New Professional Nutrition Society. 
May, the American Society for 
Clinical Nutrition was formed. Mem- 
include physicians and other biological 
scientists actively engaged research 
and teaching the areas human 
nutrition and metabolism. the first 
meeting, four-point list objectives 
was adopted: 

(a) foster high standards for re- 
search human nutrition. 

(b) promote undergraduate and 
tion. 

(c) provide place and oppor- 
tunity for research workers prob- 
lems human nutrition present 
and discuss their research activities 
and results. 

(d) provide journal for the 
publication meritorious work 
human nutrition. 

Officers elected the organizing 
meeting are: President, Richard 
Vilter, M.D., College Medicine, 
University Cincinnati; President- 
Elect, Robert Olson, M.D., Graduate 
School Public Health, University 
Pittsburgh; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Robert Hodges, M.D., School 
Medicine, University Iowa. 

The Society has been incorporated 
under the laws the State New 
York and will have its headquarters 
the office the secretary-treasurer. 
The new Society plans adopt The 
American Journal Clinical Nutri- 
tion its official publication. Its first 
annual meeting will held 1961 
conjunction with those The 
American Society for Clinical Inves- 
tigation and The American Federation 
for Clinical Research. 


The following foods are expected 
plentiful supply during July, 
according the USDA: 


Protein foods 
Peanut butter 
Turkeys 
Other foods 
Ice cream 
Lemons and limes 
Peaches 
Summer vegetables 
Vegetable fats and oils 
Watermelons 


Frozen Foods for July. For July, 
the National Association Frozen 
Food Packers suggests the following 
for use summer menus: 


Frozen fruits 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS provide 
out-of-season quality. Use re- 
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Free guide tempting healthful 
recipes and menus using 
polyunsaturated corn oil 


Here are authoritative, up-to-date diets and recipes 
help guide you where serum cholesterol control indi- 
for patients under your care. 


“Cooking for Health with Mazola Corn Oil” the work 
Corn Products Company nutritionists and draws 
upon the latest dietary concepts. clearly explains the 
relationship our diets the control blood choles- 
terol levels. The book lists simple table form the 
caloric values most common foods and the quantities 
saturated vs. polyunsaturated fats (low linoleic vs. 
high linoleic) they contain. Suggested menus and tempt- 
ing recipes make wholesome and healthful meal plan- 
ning pleasant and simple. 


For your copy this comprehensive new menu and cook 
book, fill the coupon below. will also include order 
cards whereby individuals whom you are counselling 
may send for their copy your suggestion. 


PURE 


CORN OIL 
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New easy way plan 
menus where cholesterol control 
problem 


How Mazola® Corn Oil May Help Dietary 
Hypercholesterolemia 


Sensible precautions recommended many leading nu- 
tritionists are: control total caloric intake avoid 
obesity, limitation total fat intake about 
the total calories, and selection foods that about 


the simplest terms, these suggestions mean use 
polyunsaturated vegetable oil such Mazola Pure Corn 
Oil place more saturated dietary fats. Mazola Corn 
Oil contains high percentage linoleates. Thus, where 
dietary control serum cholesterol indicated, Mazola 
Corn second none among the leading oils 
recognized effectiveness. readily available stand- 
ard prices, instantly acceptable the user. 


This diet modification has the added advantage that 
adaptable family eating habits. All members, in- 
cluding the hypercholesterolemia patient, can enjoy the 
same food. Thus food preparation simplified and pa- 
tient morale improved. 


KEY FACTS ABOUT 
MAZOLA CORN OIL 


MAZOLA Corn Oil has the following 
average composition 


Grams/ 
igh n 
Unsaturates, Total (82-87) 
Linoleates (52-56) 
Saturates, Total (9-12) 1.4 
Natural Sitosterols (0.9-1.3) 0.14 
Natural Tocopherols about 0.1 0.015 
Cholesterol None None 
Salt (Sodium chloride) None None 
Calories 125 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
East 55th Street 
New York 22, New York 


Please send copy “Cooking For Health 
With Mazola Corn Oil,” and supply order cards 
for use work. 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 


ALL LEADING BRANDS, ONLY 
MAZOLA CORN OIL! 
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freshing summer breakfast fruit, 
dessert for dieters. 
RASPBERRIES—use for 
touch red, rather than Mara- 
schino cherries, top desserts, 
salads, beverages. Frozen rasp- 
berry torte specialty which 
will please patients and patrons. 
Frozen vegetables 


LIMA BEANS—always favorite, and 


when purchased frozen, the per 
cent waste weight encountered 
with fresh beans eliminated. 
When Lima beans are frozen, the 
ripening process stopped, that 
the texture always consistently 
the same. 


CAULIFLOWER—a sweet, delicate veg- 


etable serve buttered, creamed, 
with cheese sauce. 
accompaniment for ham and chicken 
dishes. 


Fifth International Congress Nu- 
estimated 2500 nutrition- 
ists from all over the world will attend 


the Fifth International Congress 
Nutrition Washington, C., Sep- 


all-day symposium 
“World Food Needs and Food 
Resources” will one the main 
features the scientific program. 
The remainder the program will 
consist seven half-day panel dis- 


and special sessions 10- 


min. papers reporting unpublished 
original research. Simultaneous trans- 
lation into English, Spanish, French, 
and German will 


scientific sessions, and bilingual hosts 


and hostesses will assigned non- 
English-speaking registrants for many 
the social events. outline the 
program was published the July 
1959 issue the JOURNAL. 

The Congress being arranged 
under the auspices the International 
Union Nutritional Sciences, the 
American Institute Nutrition, and 
the National Committee, Inter- 
national Union Nutritional Sciences 
the National Academy Sciences 
Research Council. Dr. 
Glen King, Executive Director the 


Nutrition Foundation, will serve 
President the Congress. 


More detailed information about the 


program and about advance registra- 


tion may obtained from Dr. Milton 
Lee, General Secretary, 9650 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Washington 14, 


Nutrition Institute. July and 


are the dates the New York State 


Nutrition Institute held Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca. 
lights the program will include 
brief description the New York 
State Council Nutrition Ellen 
Guernsey. New York State Depart- 
ment Health’s Bureau Nutrition. 
Professor Herrell DeGraff, Cornell 
Graduate School Nutrition, will 
talk the changing pattern supply 
and distribution, and panel will con- 
sider: vegetable and fruit storage, 
animal production, and animal product 
storage. 

Soil factors affecting the nutritional 
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quality plant foods will the topic 
Plant, Soil and Animal Nutrition 
Laboratory. Professor Richard 
Barnes, Dean the Graduate School 
advances the study the nutri- 
tional properties fat, while Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Leonard Maynard 
will talk nutritional excesses 
relationship the Recommended Die- 
tary Allowances. Other speakers and 
their will be: 


Cyril Comar, Director, Laboratory 
Radiation 
ity and Man’s Food Supply” 

Charles Glen King, Ph.D., Executive 
Director The Nutrition Founda- 
tion, 
Nutrition” 

Charlotte Young, Ph.D., Professor, 
Graduate School Nutrition— 
“Body Composition Measurements 
Nutritive Studies” 

Katherine Newman, 
Nutrition, Cornell University— 
“Current Research the Nutrition 
Adolescents” 

Frances Johnston, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment Food and Nutrition, Cornell 
Study the 
Calcium Requirement” 


Southeastern Hospital Conference. 
Miami Beach was the scene the 
annual Southeastern Hospital Confer- 
program included: 


“The Present Concepts Diet 
Cardiac Hal- 
pern, M.D. 

Cantoni, Public 
Health Nutrition Consultant, Heart 
Disease Control Program, Public 
Health Service, Washington, 

“Professional Growth”—Joan Cole- 
man, Ph.D., Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee 

“Practical Aspects Work Simplifi- 
cation”—William Dykes 

“Current Dietary Problems”—an open 
discussion. 


New Museum Exhibit Chicago. 
May 12, the famous Chicago 
Museum Science and Industry, 
new permanent exhibit, “Feeding 
Family Crowd” was opened the 
public. exhibit which permits 
visitors see, merely pushing 
button, how large dishwasher will 
wash and sanitize dishes large 
restaurant institution, how 
giant food mixer slicer operates. 
Designed highlight the progress 
science and industry the food and 
dishwashing machine field, the exhibit 
illustrates advancements methods 
and equipment used wherever food 
purchased, prepared, and served. The 
exhibit was built and sponsored 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company 
Troy, Ohio, the invitation the 
Museum. 

Visitors are greeted entering the 
exhibit display colorful menus 
from famous restaurants and dining 
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you are graduate dietitian, you may eligible 
for commission Air Force officer the 
Medical Specialist Corps. You have the 
opportunity experience way life that both 
stimulating and rewarding. 

your trim Air Force uniform, you will join 
group specialists who are integral part the 
Aerospace Team. Your work will take you into 
modern Air Force hospitals all over the world. The 
men and women with whom you work will the 
highest personal and professional Both 
work and off-duty, you will find them group 
privilege. 

Then just clip and mail this coupon. 
Naturally, there obligation. 


US. Air Force 


4 


There’s place for professional achievement 
the Aerospace Team 


Mail this coupon today 

Force Medical Specialist Information 

Dept. Box 7608, Washington 

graduate Dietitian. Please send details opportu- 
nities Dietitian the Air Force. 


Name Phone Number 
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THE MODERN 


mass-feeding 


KITCHE 


Machine Washing 


@POTS 


with 


A-F 


Today, A-F “Panhandler” completely 
automatic Pan and Utensil Washer 
necessary mechanical dishwasher. 

Washing time for mixing bowls, cook- 
ing utensils, steam table pans, food trans- 
port containers even garbage pails 
greatly reduced over other methods 
—and the operator free other jobs 
during the automatic 
cycle. Because operates elevated 
temperature, A-F not 
only washes thoroughly and uniformly— 
but sanitizes! 


Two compact models are available 
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places all over the world. Several slide 


film presentations help illustrate 
the uses and growing importance 
food machines. One part the exhibit 
contrasts one the first computing 
with automatic weighing- 
computing-printing-and-labeling sys- 


tem now used supermarkets. An- 
other section shows how the modern 
housewife has benefited from research 


and 


development which has made 
time- and labor-saving, food-prepar- 
ing and dishwashing machines avail- 
able the home which were once 
found only commercial use. 


New Film. The Army has made 
available new film, “Feeding the 
Patient.” Running for min. shows 
the proper preparation the patient 
for meals, the assistance the semi- 
helpless, and the feeding helpless 


patients. The film was produced 


Army hospitals depict practices 
and techniques which can increase the 


efficiency any hospital. avail- 


able through United World Films, 
Inc., (1445 Park Avenue, New York 


Report Biologic Effects Radia- 
tion. The atomic era has given every 
living organism, man included, new 
and higher radio-isotope burden, 
Committee Agriculture and Food 
Supplies the National Academy 
Sciences recently reported. The com- 
mittee noted that “fallout deposition 


the northern hemisphere quite 


fit any kitchen. Either can supplied for 


steam, gas electric heating. 
Write for new folder—today! 


TOP-—Model VA 
**Panhandler"* 
at large State 

Mental Hospital 


RIGHT—Model SA 
two-door, 
ss-through 

**Panhandler"* 


CO. 


Disney Street, Cincinnati Ohio 
Representatives—Coast to Coast 


variable, which means that the radio- 
isotope levels similar crop animal 
products from different locations may 
vary considerably. The implications 
this are concern view the 
current inability monitor all foods 
food ingredients.” 

Routine analysis all foods not 
now feasible because the procedures 
are expensive man hours and equip- 
ment. “There has been debate and 
controversy the ‘permissibility’ 
the level this that isotope 
food water, and although this 
device may ultimately have merit 
regulatory procedures, obviously 
inadequate that considering the 
welfare the consumer, the 


cumulative and retained isotope bur- 
den which must The 


public may well left with feeling 
dismay, because the apparent 


lack unanimity opinion among 


those whom wishes turn 
experts. The difficulty confronting the 
scientist, however, that many 
the essential facts necessary arrive 
the answers sought are not yet 
available, and what worse, are un- 
likely quickly available, despite 
his best efforts. Because under 
great pressure for answer, 
forced uneasily into extrapolation 
prediction.” 


Men’s Food Preferences. The Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute has conducted extensive series 


surveys from 1950 1954, followed 


later survey evaluate methods. 
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The data have now been gathered 
together and prepared report, 
Food Preferences Men the 
Armed Forces David Peryam, 
Bernice Polemis, Joseph Kamen, 
Jan Eindhoven, and Francis Pil- 
grim. major portion the report 
concerned with the statistical methods 
and validity the data and the 
classification foods used. 

The two chapters which actually 
discuss the findings are devoted re- 


spectively preferences 
among foods 
ground relationships. 


grouped according eleven “competi- 
tive” classes: accessory foods, bever- 
ages, breads, desserts, cereals, fruits, 
main dishes, potatoes other 
starches, salads, soups, and vegetables. 
Most these categories were divided 
into sub-classes, and the case 
desserts and main dishes, into further 
sub-divisions. The results 
sented eleven tables, corresponding 
the eleven principal food classes. 
Data include not only figures for 
mean preference but also respond- 
ents’ age, education, length service, 
size city, and region origin. 

Many interesting contrasts and 
comparisons can between 
individual foods and between food 
classes and sub-classes. general, 
the study showed breads high 
the hierarchy preference, were 
desserts. Main dishes were typified 
very broad range, demonstrating the 
heterogeneity the large number 
foods which were placed this func- 
tional class. Fish and occupied 
terminal positions. Vegetables were 
the lowest position all classes and 
soups next. Fruits were reason- 
ably high level. Fresh milk was un- 
questionably the best 
food, with hot rolls its nearest com- 
petitor. 

relation sociologic background, 
six the eleven food classes showed 
important variation with age. Prefer- 
ences for soups and vegetables in- 
creased with age, but decreased for 
beverages, cereals, desserts, and fruits. 
The report comments that “if 
summary statement were made about 
age-preference effects would have 
be, ‘Young people like sweet foods 

The effect education prefer- 
ence was considerably less than for 
age, length service, and region 
origin. The food classes breads, 
desserts, fruits, potatoes and starches, 
and salads all had very low percent- 
ages items which varied with educa- 
tion. Only two food classes—cereals 
and showed variations 
considered important. 

Length service affected food 
preferences more than 
factor. the 377 foods considered, 
169 (45 per cent) varied with length 
service, and these, per cent 
decreased preference. 

The size town had the least effect 
preference the five factors which 
were measured, while the regional 
effects preference were about 
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GET YOUR FREE SAMPLES PREAM®, SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 

NATIONALLY ADVERTISED, RECOGNIZED AND ACCEPTED 

Pure Dairy Product. Mail coupon now rush samples Name 


dill 


the same order for age and length 
service, although somewhat less 
than either. Only breads, desserts, 
fruits, and main dishes failed show 
important differences preference 
means among the area categories. 
The Southwest was high-preference 
area for cereals, potatoes and starches, 
salads, and soups; the Southeast, for 
potatoes and starches and vegetables 
—but neither area was low for any 
class. New England was low 
accessory foods, potatoes and starches, 
and salads, but high beverages. 
Requests from organizations 
individuals with need the 
results this long-term study will 
honored, without the extent 
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the supply, with first consideration 
being given requests from special 
libraries. Requests should sent to: 
Martin Peterson, Chief, Technical 
Services Office, Quartermaster Food 


Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago 


Army Personnel Announcements. 
The following changes personnel 
the Dietitian Section, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps, have 
nounced: 


Promotions 
Captain Major 


for the 14th 


STEAM-CHEF For 
establishments serving 
300 or more meals. 


Cabinet enclosed, steamer- 
kettle combinations. 


Steamcraft. For 
establishments serving | 
50-200 meals. 


award-winning kitchens having steamers 
are STEAM-CHEF Steamcraft equipped 


There are now more than 350 Cleveland Steamer-equipped 
award winners these annual contests. Clearly, steam cook- 
ing must afford outstanding advantages widely 


Kitchens everywhere, small well large schools, 
hospitals, restaurants, hotels, factories, clubs, colleges and 
universities depend steam cooking. 


There Cleveland Steamer fit every kitchen and every 
budget. Send for free booklet “For Better Steaming.” 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 971 


St., Cleveland Ohio 
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2nd Lieutenant 1st Lieutenant 
John Budzisch 
Florence Burgly 
Christine Cardwell 
Priscilla DeJesus Carrasquillo 
John Forester 
Marie French 
Mary Helm 
Dorothy Mount 
Maria O’Brien 
Regina Onda 
Iris Quintana-Medina 
Bonnie Rehder 
Sarah Sites 
Marian Strzelec 
Patricia Tripp 
Ruth Vest 
Jeane Welches 
Colleen Wessman 
Appointments and Assignments 
Active Duty 
2nd Lt. Anne McCormack 
2nd Lt. Bettye McDaniel 
2nd Lt. Marie Westbrook 
Separations—Retired 
Maj. Margaret Stuart 
Capt. Betty Estrada 
Lt. Miriam Stanford 
Lt. Marilyn Tanner 
2nd Lt. Virginia Bryson 


News State 


Illinois Dietetic Association. The 
1960 Scholarship Award the 
Dietetic Association this year went 
Joanne Kay Paide, senior the 
University Illinois, who will 
intern the University 
Hospital next year. 

The Mississippi Valley 
workshop Augustana 
with the co-sponsorship 
Rock Island Public Schools and 
the P.T.A. Council. The keynote talk 
“Food Becomes You and Your 
Geraldine Acker, Exten- 
Exhibits and recipes were available 

lunches, 

birthday treats, P.T.A. refresh- 
and school lunches. the 
May meeting the group, 
Bollaert, M.D., spoke “Weight 
Record.” 
Members the Peoria Area 
Association have been assisting 
the Peoria-Tazewell County Nursing 
Home Association planning seasonal 
menus. The menus and variations 
for modified diets have been mimeo- 
graphed the local heart association 
distributed the directors 
local nursing homes. cooking school 
this group also being planned. 
Peoria dietitians have also revised the 
reduction 
given annually the Peoria 
Association. During the past 
helped with career guidance programs 
two high schools and Bradley 
University and have participated 
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The Roche Review 
Enrichment Requirements 


for Cereal Grain Foods the United States 


All figures represent milligrams per pound 


Thiamine Riboflavin 


PRODUCT Min. Max. Min. Max. 


Enriched BREAD 
other baked 1.1 1.6 
products 


Enriched 
Enriched FARINA 


Enriched 
MACARONI 
NOODLE 
Products? 


Enriched 
CORN MEALS 


Enriched 
CORN 


Enriched 
Milled 1.2** 2.4** 
WHITE 


* No maximum level established. 


** The requirement for vitamin Bz is optional pending further study and public hearings 
because of certain technical difficulties encountered in the application of this vitamin. 


1 In enriched self-rising flour, calcium is also required between limits of 500-1500 mg. per 
pound. 


2 Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 


3 Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific test described in the 
Federal Standards of Identity. 


4 The Standards state that the rice, after a rinsing test, must contain at least 85% of the 
minimum vitamin levels. The Governments of Puerto Rico and the Philippines also 
require this rinsing test. If the method of enrichment does not permit this rinsing 
requirement to be met, consumer size packages must bear the statement, “‘Do not rinse 
before drain after cooking.” Rice enriched the Roche method will meet the 
rinsing test. The South Carolina law does not require rinsing test packages less 
than 50 pounds, as the rice in small packages is presumed to be sufficiently clean. 


The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, 
enriched flour, enriched farina, enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle 
products, enriched corn meal and corn grits and enriched rice are 
accordance with Federal Standards Identity State laws. Act No. 183 
the Government Puerto Rico requires the use enriched flour 
for all products made wholly part flour, including crackers, etc. 


Niacin 


16.0 


Max. 


Brief, authoritative 
stories about the en- 
richment many 

cereal grains have 

been gathered into 

booklet which you 
may have for the asking. Just send 
your request for Vital Story 
Cereal Grain Products” the 
Department Fine 
Chemicals Division, Hoffmann- 
Roche Inc., Nutley 10, 


= 
10.0 15.0 8.0 12.5 
2.0 2.5 1.2 16.0 20.0 13.0 
= 
2.0 2.5 1.2 1.5 16.0 20.0 13.0 
4.0 5.0 1.7 27.0 34.0 13.0 165 
2.0 3.0 1.2 1.8 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
2.0 3.0 1.2 1.8 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
= 
Roche® 1960 HLR Ine. 
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panel program employment oppor- 
tunities presented before the Peoria 
Rotary Club. 


Indiana Dietetic Association. 
April and 21, the Indiana Dietetic 
Association met Indianapolis. The 
following papers were presented: 
“Keeping Up-to-Date Nutrition 

Eugenia White- 

head, Sc.D., State University 

Iowa, Iowa City 
“Developing Quantity 

Grace Miller, Ph.D., Quantity 

Food Research Laboratory, Mich- 

igan State University, East Lansing 


“Nutrition and Growth the Child” 


—Genevieve Stearns, Ph.D., Re- 
search Professor Emeritus, State 


University Iowa, City 
“Phenylketonuria”—C. Rupe, Ph.D., 
Research Chemist, Miles Labora- 
tory, Elkhart, Indiana 
“Easy Does Robin- 
son, Regional Field Consultant, 
American Institute Baking 


special session “Sharing Our 
Profession” featured discussions on: 
“The Dietitian and Nursing Educa- 
tion”; “Keeping Homemakers Well 
Informed”; “Extension Service 
Hoosier Homes”; and “The Home 
Economist and Advertising.” 

Dr. Whitehead represented the na- 
tional Association this meeting. 

Indiana has new regional asso- 
Southwestern Section, 
which will include the area around 


Coffee! Continental Coffee! Continental 
Coffee! that all you can 


RORSCHAK 


Write for free trial package 


AMERICA’S LEADING COFFEE 
for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


CHICAGO+ BROOKLYN+TOLEDO+SEATTLE 
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Evansville. The first meeting was held 
February 16, which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Alice Taylor; President-Elect, Cor- 
inne Catlin; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Barbara Leitschgri. Meetings are 
held the second Thursday each 
month. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. 
the spring meeting the New 
England Association, the 
Massachusetts Dietetic Association 
presented dietary program which 
featured three speakers: Corinne 
Robinson, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, spoke Conceptions 
Therapeutic Diets”; Jane Hart- 
man, Consultant, Baltimore, took 
her topic, “Types Food Service”; 


Dr. Sanford Miller, Department 


Food Technology, Massachusetts 
Institute Technology, discussed 
types food processing and how 
they will affect the consumer the 
future. 

The A.D.A. film, “View from the 
Mountain,” was shown April 
career day sponsored the Massa- 
chusetts Home Association 
Homemaker Group. 

the May meeting the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association, recip- 
ients for 1960 the DuBois and 
Massachusetts Dietetic Scholarships 
were announced. Virginia Miglierini, 
senior Simmons College, Boston, 
who will intern Massachusetts 
General Hospital, received the DuBois 
Scholarship. The Association scholar- 
ship went Barbara Holinger, also 
senior Simmons, who plans 
take dietetic internship the 
University Kansas Medical Center. 

the fall—September and 
October 1—the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation will sponsor two-day work- 
shop communications the Univer- 
sity Massachusetts. Basic concepts 
communication, oral communica- 
tion, and barriers communication 
will stressed. Bruce Kirk, Ph.D., 
A.D.A. Consultant Continuing Edu- 
cation, will serve coordinator 
the program. Registration will 
limited approximately seventy-five 
participants, all whom must 
members one the six dietetic 


associations the New England 
states. 


New Hampshire Dietetic Associa- 
tion. May was the date the spring 
meeting the New Hampshire Die- 
tetic Association Concord. Governor 
Powell and his wife 
guests the meeting. The A.M.A. 
film, “The Medicine Man,” was shown 
connection with talk Anna 
Mae Wilson the A.M.A. office. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. 
joint committee the New Jersey 
Dietetic Association and the New 
Jersey League for Nursing has pre- 
pared suggested course outline for 
use teachers nutrition schools 
nursing. 

The New Jersey Association will 
represented the governor’s 
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These Pictures Show 
WHY 
Uncle Rice Your Best Buy! 


UNCLE THE SEPARATE-GRAIN RICE 
Sticky Gummy! 


beautifully after refrigeration! 
Mushy even after hours the Steam 
ives 23% more servings per pound! 
Recipe Cards 


write: 


Houston Texas 


MORE PER SERVING 


THAN RICES 


cle Ben’s Rice, 


cost that counts! For example, 
Uncle Ben’s yields 1,920 half- 
cup servings—approximately 360 more servings 
than cheaper rices. these extra servings that 
lower your portion sult, Uncle 
costs more per serving than ordinary 
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work Rivers, Ph.D., Public 
Information Assistant, Federal Re- 
serve Bank New York 

“Social and Cultural Factors Affecting 
Nurge, Ph.D., Anthro- 
pologist, Little Falls, New Jersey 

and Public 
Joseph Abbott, International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Clifton, New Jersey 

“Management and Human Relations” 
—Charles Amelung, New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company 


committee appointed 

advance the White House Confer- 

ence Aging held next year. 

The Association also represented 

the Essex County Interprofessional 

Health Council, which sponsored 

May its second annual Health Fair. 

The Dietetic Association presented 

booth the Fair. 

The spring meeting the New 
Jersey Dietetic Association Prince- 
ton, May and 26, featured the 
following program: 

“Current Research Body Composi- 
tion Young, 
Ph.D., Graduate School Nutri- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 

“The Federal Reserve and the Econ- 


Two film presentations were also 
made: “New Training Course for 
Food Service Personnel” 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation; and 


CAFETERIA 
NEW 
HOPEMONT 
SANITARIUM 
HOPEMONT, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Architect Edward Wood Son Clarksburg 


Van equips third kitchen 
Hopemont Sanitarium 


Van has earned enviable record satisfaction with its food 
service equipment. Reorders from institutions 10, 20, 
years after its first installation underline that satisfaction. Hopemont 
Sanitarium exception. 


Above illustrated the Van-equipped cafeteria 
the new Unit completed late 1954. All Hopemont Sanitarium 
buildings have Van kitchen equipment. capable serving 
three meals day 600 patients and employees. 


When you require food service equipment improvements, get 


John Van Range 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING FOOD 
Branches Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI OHIO 


“Tested Management Techniques, Part 
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II—How Standard 
Brands, Inc. 
New Mexico Dietetic Association, 


May the New Mexico 
Association Albuquerque. 
Featured addresses were: “Nutriture 
School Girls Different Phy- 
Melba Gschneider; and 
“Gastric Problems” Dr. 
Castiglia. 

The New Mexico Association 
April participated the science 
fair held Socorro. Awards were 
presented outstanding senior 
high school student and junior 
high student and their respective 
schools for work done the field 
food, nutrition, food technology. 
The awards the students included 
McCollum and Certificates 
Merit, while their schools 
ceived three reference books: Hand- 
book Diet Therapy Dorothea 
Turner; Food—the Yearbook Agri- 
culture, 1959; and Composition 
Foods—Raw, Processed and Prepared 
Watt and Merrill. USDA Agricul- 
ture Handbook No. 

The Community Nutrition Section 
the New Mexico Association 
continuing its efforts help libraries. 
annotated list suggested nutri- 
tion and diet references has been pre- 
pared which being distributed 
thirty-eight libraries and four regional 
bookmobiles through the State Library 
Commission. The State Health De- 
partment nutritionist also making 
the list available 
libraries large enough have 
librarians, and copies have been sent 
the Chairmen the Home Eco- 
nomics Departments the five colleges 
and universities the state. 


North Carolina Dietetic Association. 
The spring meeting the North 
Carolina Association was held 
March New Bern. Bruce 
Kirk, Ph.D., A.D.A. Consultant 
Continuing Education, was the fea- 
tured speaker. His subject was “The 
Path Better 
Mrs. Haywood Guion, 
antique dealer New Bern, spoke 


“Colonial Cookery Methods.” 


lina Dietetic Association 


April and the North Caro- 
joined the 
state League for Nursing sponsor- 
ing institute nutrition education 
for student nurses the University 


North Carolina, Henderika Ryn- 


bergen, New York Hospital School 
Nursing, New York City, the main 
speaker, discussed “Nutrition Pro- 
grams for Student Nurses” and 
“Nutrition Experience for Student 
Nurses.” Elouise Lewis, University 
North Carolina School Nursing, 
spoke “The Changing Role the 
Nurse Today.” Two panel discussions 
were also presented: “Maternal and 
Child Health” and “Nutrition Applica- 
tion the Community.” 

The Food Administration Section 
has prepared sixteen-page pamphlet, 
“Personnel Development for More 
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and whole wheat flour 
foods are listed among 
the food 
groups set the U.S. 


tute Home Economics. 


Dept. Insti- 


Diet selected from these 
foods provides ample pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals. 


WEIGHT 
CONT 


New Perspective? Yes! 

You might say—let’s give 

the obviously impossible task 

trying cure obesity amongst 
compulsive over-eaters. Rather, let teach 
the vastly greater number people that 
prevention overweight before happens 
the only sure, safe prescription. 


this end, exciting,new and medically-sound 
concept has been clearly enunciated leading 
authorities. served the subject 
Symposium Prevention Obesity, sponsored 
the American Heart Association the New York 
Academy Medicine last year. Since then, 

the nutritionist who organized the Symposium, 
Herbert Pollack, M.D., has spelled out the 

basic idea layman's 
Control—the Module now available 

for the first time. 


With the growing professional concern about the 
national problem fad diets and overweight, 

Dr. fresh, easy-to-follow approach 
becomes most welcome. help this work, may 
send you two things: First, reprint 

the Symposium papers, prepared the 
the New York Academy Medicine? Second, 
review copy Control— 

the Module with additional 


quantities come you care 
patients? 
CONTROL 
The nutritional statements 


booklet have been reviewed the 
Council Foods and Nutrition 

the American Medical Association and 
found consistent with current, 
authoritative medical opinion. 


FREE USE COUPON SEND BLANK 


To: Wheat Flour Institute 

309 West Jackson Chicago Ill. ADCA-7 
Please send for professional review reprint the Sym- 
posium Bulletin and copy the booklet “Weight Control the 
Module Way.” (Please print.) 
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Competent Food Service Employees.” 


Texas Dietetic Association. honor 
the 25th anniversary the Texas 
Dietetic Association, Governor Price 
Daniel declared the week April 
the state Association’s officers 
the Governor’s Mansion Austin, 
which time the dietitians presented 
him with silver demitasse spoon. 

The spring meeting the Associa- 
tion Fort Worth was held April 
and Highlights the program 
were: 

“Tested Management 

Bedford Huggins, Standard 

Brands, Dallas 


for low-salt diets 


Needs refrigeration—Can shipped anywherel 
Pour LOW SODIUM MILK right from the 
can glass. Save time because 
mixing. And each glass 
assured the same natural consistency. 
LOW SODIUM MILK can used when- 
ever sodium restricted diet indicated. 


6 Low Sodium Milk fortifies the nutritional 
value of any diet for it contains many 
of the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
so essential for good health and growth. 


& Each quart contains approximately 5% 

carbohydrates, 3.5% protein, 3.5% but- 
terfat, 675 calories, AND LESS THAN 
SODIUM. 


low Sodium Milk also available 
with low fat content 


For more information about LOW SODIUM MILK write: 


(east Mississippi) 
CANNED DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
800 Fulton Street Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
Phone: FAirfax 1-7600 


“Disaster Planning for 
Lt. Col. Katharine Manchester, 
Brooke Army Medical Center, San 
Antonio 

“Nutrition Studies 
Pauline Beery Mack 

“Nitrogen Requirements the Burned 
Patient” Capt. Elinor Pearson, 
Army Surgical Research Unit, 
Ft. Sam Houston 

“Nutrition Wins Its Spurs’—Dr. 
Eppright, Iowa State 
University, Ames 

“Diet Diabetes Mellitus—Juvenile 
and Adult Rippy, 
M.D., Dallas 


Dr. Doris Johnson, A.D.A. Presi- 
dent, attended the meeting 
national Association’s representative. 


End 
Mixing! 
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banquet speaker, she presented 
inspirational talk, “Beavers Are Not 
Kibitzers.” 


West Virginia Dietetic Association. 
April and 23, the West 
ginia Dietetic Association met 
Staunton. The program included: 


“Nutrition South Viet 
Allan Forbes, Jr., M.D., Clinical 
Investigator, Hospital, Rich- 
mond 

and Relation- 
bier, Ph.D., Professor Biology, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg 

“Management’s Responsibility’’— 
James Slay, Vice-President, 
Federal Reserve Bank Richmond 

“Evaluation Protein 
Engle, Ph.D., Professor 
Biochemistry and Nutrition, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg 


The Standard Brands’ film, “Tested 
Management Techniques— How 


Train” was shown Aubrey 


Johns that company. 

Dr. Doris Johnson, A.D.A. Presi- 
dent, attended the meeting repre- 
sentative the national Association. 


Continuing Education Seminar. The 
American Dietetic Association will 
sponsor second Management Sem- 
the University Illinois, Urbana. 
Details will publicized later. 

These workshops, presented the 
request our membership, are keyed 
top level management, with repre- 
sentatives attending from college food 
service, hospitals, school food service, 
and the other areas food service. 


Civil Defense. Dorothy Bovee, Amer- 
ican National Red Cross and consult- 
ant the A.D.A. Disaster Feeding 
and Civil Defense Planning Commit- 


tee, represented the Association the 
fourth annual meeting Region II, 
Women’s Civil Defense Conference 


held Washington, C., April 
About one hundred attended. 
The three-day schedule included 


tour the Atomic Energy Facility 


and look the underground shelter 


area which fully equipped accom- 


modate about 250 essential 
workers who would responsible for 
continuity operations during 


national emergency; inspection 


prototype home shelter which has 


been set housing development 
suburban area Maryland; and 


tour the OCDM regional offices 
Olney, Maryland. 


(west of Mississippi) 
LOW SODIUM DAIRY PRODUCTS 
346 Rose Avenue Venice, California 
Phone: Exbrook 6-3165 


This regional program featured 


many short summaries the various 


activities and projects which women 
are working. report from Alice 
Smith, Chief, Department Nursing, 


Washington Missionary College, 
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How B-V adds beef flavor and nourishment 
menu items for only pennies per serving 


food 
created help solve the many cost and flavor 

our many users B-V many things. the means 

getting rich brown gravy time after time with 

without meat juices, making ordinary items like 

hamburger, stew and meat loaf into special tasty 

delight. And for quick, energy builder, nothing 

ility compares with B-V tea.” 

Wilson’s B-V springs from long-cooked, lean, red 

beef—much more flavorful than stock prepared 

from bones. Added this beef extract have 

blended specially selected vegetable proteins. These 

complement each other taste...and provide 

healthful protein. 

B-V fat-free, high protein and low carbo- 
See for yourself how B-V places finger hydrates. helpful reducing diets. 
tips all the advantages long stock B-V flavorful, nutritious, energy-giving food. 
lice pot. Try B-V soon. Contact your local Wilson Co. 
representative. WILSON CO., INC. 


ge, Dept. 102, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 


Vir- 
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Washington, C., described how civil 
defense has been integrated into the 
total curriculum Union College, 
Nebraska. film showing 
some the civil defense drills that 
were carried out form examina- 
tion students cooperating with 
volunteers from many community 
agencies and groups formed part 
her report. The faculty this college, 
relating civil defense the stu- 
dents’ major fields interest, shows 
great imagination making civil 
defense meaningful part the 

Mabel Todd, Director, Women’s 
Activities the Commonwealth 
Virginia—and A.D.A. member— 
participated panel discussion 


still... 
best 
from any 


functionally 
perfect 

Flex-Straw 

Tubes 


the Home Preparedness Award 
gram. She reported the cooperation 
the Virginia Home Demonstration 
Council. 

One interesting demonstration 
the care mass casualties was given 
nurse and Navy corpsman 
using especially designed plastic 
manikin. They performed first aid 
measures which any citizen can carry 
out, after some training and exposure 
realistic visual aid this type. 
The demonstration was given illus- 
trate how such first aid taught 
high school students the city 
Norfolk, Virginia. covered the skills 
required cope with wounds that 
affect the air passageways, compound 
fractures, severed arteries, skull frac- 


Precision flexibility assures patient comfort 


with minimum staff attendance. Single Sanitary Service. Use hot 


liquids; hygienically treated with 190° micro-crystalline wax. There’s 


money saving angle too! New Lower Prices permit use all wards. 


We'll delighted send generous sample package. 


FLEX-STRAW 


Flex-Straw Co., Int'l., Box 431, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Canada: Ingram Bell, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


CONTACT YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR NEW LOWER PRICES 
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tures, open abdominal wounds, and 
on. 


Meeting International Social Wel- 
fare. Henderika Rynbergen, Cornell 
University New York Hospital 
School Nursing, New York City, 
represented the Association 
combined meeting the Assembly 
Committee International Social 
Welfare and member agencies the 
National Council the 
American Council Voluniary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service New York 
City, April 22. 

Julius Cahn, Project Director 
International Health Study, Senate 
Committee Government Operation, 
reported the survey the Senate 
Committee which heads. brief, 
this committee studying interna- 
tional medical research and operations, 
particularly terms expenditures. 
The study divided into five sections: 

(a) Agencies the govern- 
ment. There enormous diversity 
well great expenditures for medical 
research programs, both home and 
abroad. 

(b) Spending foreign govern- 
ments for international 
search and operations. 

(c) Spending and programs 
inter-governmental agencies, such 
WHO, FAO, UNICEF. 

(d) Work the foreign health 
field being done voluntary agencies 
the S., church, (medical 
missions) foundations, business, scien- 
tific associations, such the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and many 
others. 

(e) Work foreign voluntary 
agencies. 

All this material will eventually 
published the Senate Committee. 

Dr. Michael Sacks, WHO Medical 
Liaison Officer, spoke briefly the 
association between WHO and the 
non-governmental organizations which 
are official relationship with WHO. 
stated that WHO and individual 
agency might work closely together 
common projects and that WHO was 
looking forward now doing more 
long-range total health 
rather than eradicating particular 
problem particular area, such 
malaria, for example. 


National Health Council Committee 
Lois Seidler, National 
Institutes Health, Bethesda, Mary- 
land, was our A.D.A. representative 
the meeting the Naticnal Health 
Council Committee Research held 
Bethesda April 21. 

Representatives thirty-eight na- 
tional health organizations 
discuss fellowships research. The 
meeting provided exchange in- 
formation and identified action poten- 
tials for improvement 
related research. Reports available 
fellowships were given the Nation- 
Science Foundation, the National 
Institutes Health, the National 
Foundation, Public Health Service, 
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speed your service and serve tastier 


milk—cold and aerated—with Norris Dispensers. 
And the new Norris milk vender gives you the 
convenience completely automatic service 


either central remote locations. the simplest 
vender made, and the only milk carton vender that 
operates the drop coin—no buttons 


See your milk dealer send for complete information. 


CONVENIENT 


MILK DISPENSERS ana 
AUTOMATIC VENDERS 


for central remote locations 


NORRIS N-10 SUPER 
WITH N-10 REFRIGER- 
ATED STORAGE STAND 


Stainless steel dispenser holds 
two five-gallon cans, serves 160 
eight-ounce glasses. Stand holds 
two five-gallon cans reserve. 
Five and 15-gallon dispenser 
models, 15-gallon refrigerated 
stand, and non-refrigerated 
stands also available. com- 
plete line—ten dispenser models 
from which choose. 


NORRIS REFRIGERATED 
CARTON MILK VENDER 


and easiest main- 
tain, with only three moving 
parts per rack. Extra large ca- 
pacity, 210 half pints third 
quarts, 162 full pints. Coin 
ated. Three drink selections. 
Lights indicate when selection 

sold out. All coinages available. 


After more than years, over 95% 
all Norris dispensers are still service 
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National Research Council, and the 
selected non-governmental agencies 
was distributed. recommendation 
was made that the National 
Council Committee Research 
pand and revise this list annuai 
basis. 


Other A.D.A. Representatives. 
Marion Mike and Nelda Ross Larsson, 
New York City, represented the Asso- 
ciation the annual meeting and 
workshop the United States Com- 
mittee for UNICEF, held 


United Nations New York City, 
May and report will follow. 
Ruth Gordon, University Kansas 


Let 


Medical Center, was our official rep- 
resentative the 35th National Con- 
vention the American National Red 
Cross Kansas City, May 18. 
Fern Gleiser represented the Asso- 
ciation the awarding 
Hennessy Trophy presented the 
National Restaurant Association and 
Chicago. This trophy signifies selec- 
tion the outstanding food service 
operation Air Force base. 
Wilma Robinson attended the first 
Food Science Recognition Luncheon, 
held the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation May Chicago. Silver 
medallion awards merit were pre- 
sented to: The Honorable Ezra Taft 


Secretary Agriculture; 


your modified diet problems 


EXTRA NOURISHMENT 


Cream Rice rich Iron, plus 
Vitamin B,, Riboflavin and Niacin. 


New Medical Study proves that Cream 
Rice easier digest than any 
other kind cereal. Gives quick food 
energy, too—within few minutes 
after eating. Many pediatricians rec- 
ommend for growing children—and 
one baby’s first solid foods. 


And many doctors recommend Cream 
Rice modified diets for food 
allergies, ulcers, high blood pressure, 
hypertension, intestinal distress and 
digestive troubles. 


> 
Guaranteed 
Good Housekeeping 


Lor as ADVERTISED 


EASY PREPARE 


Cream Rice, delicious, nourish- 
ing, easy-to-digest cereal, cooks just 
minute! New, easy-pouring spout! 


CREAMY RICE TASTE 


What’s more, Cream Rice de- 
licious nutritious. That’s why 
it’s good breakfast cereal, too! 
Adults and children alike will enjoy 
its creamy deliciousness. 


FREE! 


Professional Sample 


Send your name and 
address to: 
Grocery Store 
Products Co. 
Dept. C7J 
West Chester, Pa. 
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The Honorable Arthur Flemming, 
Secretary Health, Education and 
Welfare; Dr. John Hannah, Presi- 
dent, Michigan State University; 
Henry Vaughn, President, National 
Sanitation Foundation; and Dr. Gail 
Dack, Director, Food Research 
Institute, University Chicago. 
ognition awards were presented 
twenty-nine organizations which have 
contributed through research the 
welfare the food service industry 
and the nation. 

Ruth Yakel represented 
the Golden Plate Award Luncheon 
the Institutional Food Manufac- 
turers Association May Chicago. 
George LeSauvage from Schrafft’s 
was named “Food Service Operator 
the Year.” 

Arlene Wilson, Indiana Department 
Health, Indianapolis; Henriette 
Gebert, Passavant Hospital, Chicago, 
and Ruth Yakel, 


sentatives, attended the first meeting 


the Liaison Committee the Na- 
tional Association Food Equipment 
Manufacturers. Eight NAFEM mem- 
bers were present, representing the 
major classifications food service 


equipment. This committee encourages 


A.D.A. members make comments 
concerning equipment they are using 
and suggestions for improvements and 
for the development new equipment. 
Comments will screened and direct- 
the manufacturers concerned. 
This committee activity enthusi- 
astically anticipated both organ- 
izations. Katherine Flack, regular 
A.D.A. representative, was unable 
attend. 


Grace Meyer Lund. The A.D.A. 
office has been notified the death 
Grace Meyer Lund September 29, 
1959. Mrs. Lund, resident Floral 
Park, Long Island, New York, had 


been member the Association 
since 1937. 


News Products 


and 


Sunkist Growers introducing four 


new frozen fruit punches: strawberry- 
lemon, grape-lemon, raspberry-lemon, 
and pineapple-lemon. All essentially 


are combinations fresh California 
lemon juice and fresh fruit purée 
concentrated and frozen. citric 
acid artificial flavoring added 
and only minor amount sugar 
sirup. The punches are source 
ascorbic acid well other nutri- 
ents. The cans, designed 
calypso colors, contain 4:1 concen- 
trates; each will make qt. punch. 
Just add water and ice serve. 
four-page folder recipes for summer 
beverages, desserts, fruit cups, salad 
dressings, salads, sauces, cold soups, 
cocktails, and even main dishes gives 
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Tumblers... 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE 


The complete line Libbey Columbian Tumblers 
provides the right glass for every beverage. And be- 
they’re Heat-Treated, these tumblers stand 
under hard usage deliver amazing number 
servings assure operating economy. Economy 
assured the famous Libbey guarantee: new glass 
the rim Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips.” 


The attractive shape Columbian Tumblers lends 
beauty table settings, and every glass can deco- 
rated with your crest design for added prestige and 
distinction. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY 


Check the durability and economy 
Columbian Tumblers from the 
Heat-Treated mark the bottom 
every tumbler. Left number 
shows the year manufacture, 
and right designates the quarter. 

audit Libbey Heat- 
Treated DATED Glassware 
restaurants major cities 
showed average 1,650 serv- 
ings per tumbler cost 5.2 
cents per thousand servings. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer 
for details write Libbey 
Glass, Division 
Toledo Ohio. 


PRODUCT 


CENERAL OFFICES TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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When desserts must 


stay tempting for indefinite periods after tray make- 
up, the answer top them with Rich’s diamond 
process Whip Topping. It’s stable that there’s 
sign “weeping”, shrinking discoloring for more 
than hours...even without refrigeration. even 
permits you finish your dessert preparation well 


advance rush periods. 


CONTAINS CHOLESTEROL 


Note, too, that Rich’s diamond process Whip Top- 
ping while low calories tastes rich and creamy. 
has vegetable base and contains animal fats 
whatsoever. Therefore, contains cholesterol and 
melts sharply and cleanly the mouth. Rich’s may 
stored for weeks without danger spoilage, either 
frozen with ordinary refrigeration. Unmatched 
economy, for one quart whips one gallon. Excess 
whip can saved for use the next day, often with- 
out rewhipping. 

you’re not familar with all the wonderful ad- 
vantages Rich’s diamond 
process Whip Topping, ask your 
frozen food distributor for 
demonstration, write us: Rich 

Products Corp., 1148 Niagara PPING 
St., Buffalo 13, 


on, 
nia 
rée 
led 


useful ideas and hints using the 
punch. 

new material, Boltathene, with 
polypropylene, spotlighted Bolta 
Products, Division The General 
Tire Rubber Company the pro- 
duction dish boxes. Boltathene dish 
boxes stand under extremes 
high temperature, are light weight, 
yet rigid virtually un- 
breakable. Great resistance acids, 
fruit juices, stains, and abrasions 
another characteristic. Each dish box 
designed hold three silverware 
cylinders. Dish boxes are available 
both white and gray. 

Bolta Products also announces pro- 
duction new fiber-glas tray, 
“Boltaglas.” Constructed withstand 


REVERE 


chipping, cracking, staining, and 
warping, the trays are lightweight, 
easy handle, with smooth surface 
which cleans and impervious 
stains from food acids and fruit juices. 
They may autoclaved 250°F. 
The trays are oblong shape and are 
available three sizes: 15/16 
12% in., 1/6 1/16 in., and 
5/16 5/64 in. Two patterns 
are featured, light Woodgrain and 
the Tracery pattern, blue, red, 
green, tan, and gray solid colors. 

coffee-lid made opaque, plastic 
material and named “Grip Vent” has 
been introduced Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation. combination the 
hot drink cup and the new lid pro- 
vides hot drink carry-out service 


be 
t 


Revere Shape fits tray table. fact, 

shape takes less trey space. And this 

lovely Cloverton pattern you. 


Remember, nothing holds heat 
cleans easily...is durabie and resistant 
wear VITRIFIED Ask your 


Walker send for nis name and 


OHIO 
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fillings 
cheese and pure beef ground fine with 


firmly sealed and 
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that leak-proof and spillproof. 
built-in barrier the cup prevents 
passage coffee but permits steam 
escape through the vent the lid. 
Grippers the lid hug the rim 
tightly, preventing leakage out the 
side even when cups are overturned 
joggled. 

The National Association Mar- 
garine Manufacturers this year 
celebrating the tenth anniversary 
the repeal the federal tax yellow 
margarine. Today, every state the 
Union except Minnesota and Wis- 
consin margarine colored with 
approved food color—many times with 
carotene—may purchased. Ten 
years ago, prior the repeal the 
federal tax, per capita consumption 
margarine was only 6.1 annually. 
Last year, had risen 9.2 
Today, every pound margarine must 
contain least 15,000 U.S.P. units 
important and dependable source 
this vitamin. 

Two new packaged foods for insti- 
tutional use have been announced 
Gumpert Co., “Ravioli with 
Cheese” and “Ravioli with Beef.” 
utilize fine, aged Cheddar 


cracker meal and spiced. The sauce 
Cost per serving, the 


basis five-case price, ranges from 


cents. 

Continental Coffee Company 
nounces new 4-gal. package for its 
salad dressings. The new package 
consists heavy polyethylene bag, 
inserted into 
standard corrugated carton. The car- 
ton cover comes off readily and can 


replaced keep contents fully 


protected. The carton package easier 
stack and handle than the fibre 
drum replaces and less costly. 
Continental Coffee has also intro- 
duced new line jam and jellies. 
and grape jelly and strawberry jam 


with easily removed plastic 
cover. Four corners the cups have 
been cut away for easy grip 


lifting. Jellies and jam are packed 
ten trays, each holding twenty 


individual portions. Each tray has 
wax paper overwrap prevent dry- 


ing. 


Betty Crocker’s Lemon Fluff 
ing Mix, offered General Mills, 


whips into peaks which will stay 


light and fluffy until the cake gone. 


Yellow color, the mix has the 


lemon and needs cooking. One- 
half cup boiling water added the 
packaged mix and then beaten 
provides frosting for two 9-in. 
layer cakes cupcakes. Cinnamon, 
nutmeg, ginger, chopped nuts, marsh- 
mallows, crushed Graham crackers 
might added for variation. Silver 


dragées, chopped nuts, shaved choc- 


olate curls, toasted coconut, tinted 
coconut, Graham cracker crumbs 
could added after the cake 
frosted. 
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